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The Modern Electronic Language Luboratery 


Whether You Like to “Run The Show” , or to Delegate Responsibility, 


Instructomatic Meets Your Requirements! 


Choose 


EITHER 


@ Complete Instructor Control 
of Lesson Distribution 


@ Minimum Student Apparatus 


Choice of up to 10 Lessons 
Undetected Monitoring 


OR 


@ Delegate Lesson Selection 
to Learners 

@ Relieve Instructor of All 
Lesson Switching 


WITH These Famous INSTRUCTOMATIC Functions At Your Fingertips 


Any Communication or Recitation Required in Class 


All Transistor Amplifiers Throughout 


@ Composite Student Recording by the Instructor 


Simple Switching Operations with Advanced Electronic Circuitry 


Also avatlable— Student Recording, Single or Dual Channel (Transistorized) 


Inc. 


Pleasé Send Me, Without Obligation 


° 8310 Fenkell 


[] So You're Thinking of a Language Laboratory 


Detroit 38, Mich. 


MAIL [] Descriptive Literature 
[]} Name of Closest Dealer 
TODAY 
Name 
School Position 
Street City State 
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“...to help improve 
instruction through 
the more effective 


use of materials.” 
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a new SPANISH 
film series... 


LANGUAGE 


FOR BEGINNING SPANISH 
Designed to... 
@ MOTIVATE Spanish language learning 


@ REINFORCE basic vocabulary and points of grammar 
@ IMPROVE oral-aural skills 


@ VISUALIZE contemporary Spanish-American culture 
Prepared by Richard Vetter, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education 


University of California, Los Angeles ® Narrated by Benjamin Pica 


SIX 1-REEL SOUND FILMS COLOR 


Series Price $595 — Individual Titles $110 
FILM TITLES 
1 En Casa 


4 De Compras a 
2 La Escuela 5 El Recreo 
3 La Comida 6 Un Viaje y | 
Each film is a dramatization depicting authentic persons, eo 
places, things, and action. ake a | 
OTHER NEUBACHER PRODUCTIONS... 
TECHNOLOGY AND YOU SPACE SCIENTIST 
MEXICO: LAND OF COLOR AND CONTRAST LIBRARY ADVENTURE 
MEXICO — TIERRA DE COLOR Y CONTRASTE FESTIVAL IN SOLVANG 


FOR PREVIEW PRINTS AND STUDY GUIDES WRITE 
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LEVOLOR 


Charlie 
the Destroyer 


BOTTOM RAILS 
CAN TAKE IT! 


Yes, you can depend on the husky .025 metal and the 
triple ‘“‘U” forming. LEVOLOR bottom rails are truly 
HEAVY DUTY—made to take use and abuse. 

Information that insures the best installation pos- 
sible is a service all LEVOLOR representatives will give 


you. They will submit a prospectus covering every 
detail of your Venetian Blind installation—help with 
the specifications and make a final inspection after 
the blinds are installed. It is a service that guar- 
antees good specifications and good Venetian Blinds. 


AUDIO-VISUAL CONVENTIONAL SKYLIGHT 
Levolor Lorentzen, Inc., 720 Monroe St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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“quot Linguas calles 
tot homineés vales 


charles v 1558 Language Laboratories 


In Latin, English—in any tongue: “You are worth as many men as you know languages”... 
a quotation which has vastly more significance today than it did four hundred years ago. 


The key word is know...a clear perception of language...a fluent skill in oral language 
through a working association with structure, sounds, and intonation. 


Today, Monitor language laboratory systems are helping teachers extend the wisdom of 
Charles V all over the worid—in more than fifty countries from Afghanistan to Venezuela. In 
the United States alone, more than four hundred high schools, colleges, and U.S. Government 
language centers rely on Monitor. 


The technical superiority and operative simplicity of Monitor equipment has no parallel— 
the result of twelve years of continuous 
product development. Monitor the /anguage 
laboratory standard of the United States Government. Detailed information on the Monitor 


Monitor's exclusive system-planned design system is available without cost. 


places the language laboratory in its proper An instructor’s guide for use with 
instructional perspective. It offers teachers Monitor’s new REMOTESTER is avail- 
a maximum opportunity to achieve their able for one dollar. 

methodological objectives. It is simple to 

operate... technically sound...easy to Electronic Teaching Laboratories, Inc. 


: : MONITOR Language Laboratories Division 
maintain. 5034 Wisconsin Avenue, Washington 16, D.C. 


We feel itimportant for you to know Monitor. 


Call for Research Papers to be read at the DAVI 


Convention (Miami April 24-28). John Mold- 
stad is asking for a 600-800 word abstract 
(or the complete paper) by January 1. Like 
last year, the presentation time is 20 to 30 
minutes. Papers can treat any AV subject; 
Title VII projects are invited. If interest- 
ed, send abstracts (or papers) to Dr. Mold- 
stad at the AV Center, Indiana University. 


Ammunition. A re-designed membership flyer with 


new copy by Robert Snider and a revised list 

of DAVI publications are available in quanti- 
ty from the national office. Write to Flor- 

ence Fan and go armed to state and local ed- 

ucational functions. 


Qualified Candidates. Dr. Hyer remarks that 


she is impressed by the consistently high 
caliber of persons who consent to run for 
national office in DAVI. Readers will find 
data on pages 296-98. 


Two-Way Video in Wisconsin. Electrical Engi- 


neering 180 is taught at the University of 
Wisconsin via ETV with “audio talkback." 
Students are located on the Madison campus 
(mext door to the studio), in Milwaukee 80 
miles distant, and at an industrial plant 
outside Milwaukee. The Wisconsin Telephone 
Company is cooperating in the talkback as- 
pect which makes it possible for students 
to direct questions to TV Professors Wayne 
Swift and John Asmuth. 


First Audiovisual Week. Georgia is probably 


the first state in the union to have an au- 
diovisual week proclaimed by the governor. 
The national office is in receipt of a veri- 
faxed copy of the official proclamation 
(sent by G. E. Oliver). Georgians commem- 
orated the event with a series of meetings, 
more of which will be reported in AVI next 
month, 


Capsule Reports on Title IIi. The September 


1960 edition of Visual Review, SVE's "tab- 
loid for teachers" features capsule reports 
on the progress of Title III in California, 
Pennsylvania, Louisiana, Minnesota, Ohio, te 
Illinois, Texas, and Colorado. Copies can ¥ 
be had on request from SVE, 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14. 


Added Language Note. Reflecting a new trend in 
lang age teaching is a recent publication 
from the U.S. Office of Education by Eliza- 
beth Keesee entitled Modern Foreign Languages 
in the Elementary School: Teaching Techniques 
(65 pages). For sale by the Superintendent gre's 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, atic 
Washington, D.C. . . . Electronic Teaching ae 
Laboratories announces a monthly newsletter, 
Communicate, edited by Don Iodice. The bul- 
letin will summarize news on language teach- 
ing and present abstracts and comments on 
publications in the field. Free if you write 
to the Laboratories at 5034 Wisconsin Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Inroads? One of the sessions scheduled at the 
annual meeting of the Texas School Adminis- 
trators and Association of School Boards in 
September was "New Teaching and Learning Me- 
dia." Ernest Tiemann was on the program dem- 
onstrating the cross-media approach. 


San Jose Boasts Invention. Cigar-sized micro- 
phones introduced at the political conven- 
tions last summer were the invention of Ray 
A. Litke, head of AV technical services, San 
Jose State College. Litke was inspired when 
his boss, Dick Lewis, asked him to come up 
with a featherweight mike that wouldn't have 
tangled cables and wouldn't "fade." 


Next Month look for articles on instructional 
materials centers. Among authors are Kath- 
ryn Carlin, Dade County, Florida; Bill San- 
born, San Francisco; Phyllis Greer, Bellevue, 
Michigan; and Murray Phillips, Garden City, 
New York. 


Placement Service Next Page. AVI's editors are 


proud to call attention to what they suspect 
will become a real focus of interest in this 
magazine. Professional Placement will run 
every month so long as material comes in. 
Spearheaded by Bob deKieffer, it is offered 
as a service to DAVI members looking for po- 
sitions and for employers seeking qualified 
AV personnel. Inquiries concerning entries 
should be addressed to the box number given, 
in care of DAVI. Your letters will be for- 
warded promptly to the person concerned. If 
you want to use the service, request the nec- 
essary information blanks from Robert Snider, 
DAVI. 
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School Master 750 shown % 
with accessory rewind take-up gee 
and semi-automatic slide changer. 


SCHOOL MASTER* FILMSTRIP 
AND 2x2 SLIDE PROJECTOR. Brilliant screen images make the 
School Master ideal for larger audiences. No costly room-darken- 
ing devices are needed. This dual purpose projector uses film- 
strips or 2” x 2” slides. Easy to change from slides to filmstrips. 
No tools needed. Also available is a complete line of accessories 
t increases the use and value (but not the basic cost) of the 
School Master—making it one of the most flexible pieces of 
equipment in your instructional aids. 500 watt and 750 watt 
manual or remote control models from $84.50. 


FREE TO AUDIOVISUAL 
DIRECTORS — New 48- 
page Graflex Audiovisual 
Digest containing digests 
of leading articles which 
have appeared in audio- 
visual publications dur- 
ing the past three years. 
Send for your copy. 


GRAFLEX AV RECORD PLAYER. Designed for your classroom require- 
ments! Light in weight—sturdily constructed—compact and de- 
pendable. Every feature contributes to a long, satisfactory life 
of audiovisual operation even in the busiest day-in, day-out 
program! The Micro-Balanced Tone Arm reduces record wear. 
Astatic Power Point Ceramic Cartridge with two long life 
sapphire needles keep your records sounding new . . . assure 
exceptionally fine ot ction. 4-speed floating turntable. Han- 
dles all size records up to 12”. Two models, from $49.95. 


Time-tested by thousands of schools and institu- 
tions, Graflex audiovisual equipment not only 
provides you with the finest in sight and sound, 
but many years of trouble-free service as well. 
There's no better way to enhance teaching efforts 
than to use Graflex audiovisual equipment. When- 
ever there's a lesson to teach, or a story to tell, 
Graflex AV equipment will increase the effective- 
ness of your teaching, ideally supplementing 
classroom instruction. It is the answer to greater 
student attention and retention. 


Classic PM Tape Recorder 


Cilesbie PROJECTOR-MASTER TAPE RECORDER. The Classic 
PM ( Projector-Master ) Tape Recorder has a self-contained 
electronic sensing device that records an inaudible signal 
on the tape for automatically advancing filmstrips in 
School Master remote control projectors. Using the proper 
adapter cord, the Projector Master can be used with any 
remote control projector. Ideal for those lessons that re- 
= both the sight and sound combination for an ef- 
ective classroom program. 


Features push-button operation, built-in tape splicer, two 
speakers plus high frequency extender, sturdy carrying 
case, and latest safety wiring. $249.50. 

Model AV-5 ($219.50) has all the above features except 
the automatic electronic projector control. 


*Trade Mark. Prices subject to change without notice. 
For information contact your Graflex AV dealer or write 
Dept. AV-110, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. 
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POSITIONS 


Visual Aids Director. Man; bachelor's degree or 
higher; several yrs experience in preparation 
of visual materials for instruction, either 
education institution or industry or (prefer- 


ably) both; salary commensurate with qualifica- 


tions; supervise activities of two full-time 
artists plus student part-time; industrial 
relations center, large Midwest university; 
open now hope to fill by Jan 1. Box No. P-1l. 


Coordinator of Closed-Circuit TV. Man; master's 
degree with training in electronics and pro- 
fessional education; several yrs experience 


in both professional education and electronics; 


salary dependent upon qualifications (probably 
not less than $7500); operate college closed- 
circuit TV system, coordinate observation in 
teacher ed both live and TV, maintain TV and 
electronic equipment, teach class in electron- 
ics; June or Sept 61; Northwest. Box No. P-2. 


Sales Representative for Film Company. Man or 
woman; bachelor's degree; recent Calif exper- 
ience in curriculum, teaching, or AV work; 
$6000 per yr plus expenses; travel through- 
out Calif helping schools with AV programs, 
arranging previews of materials, attending 
conferences; open now. Box No. P-3. 


Assistant Chief, AV Center. Man preferred; mas- 
ter's degree preferably in AV; 3 yrs college 
teaching or admin or equivalent; $8955 (5 step 
increase of $250 every 18 mos.); consultant 
to instructors and school administrators, sup- 
ervise production incl still photography with 
emphasis on color transparencies, audio re- 
cording, graphics service, and motion picture 
recording; immediate, hope to fill by Feb 1; 
military university, South. Box No. P-4. 


Associate in Educational Communications. 4 posi- 
tions open, men or women; master's degree; 
specialization in education communications 
and 5 yrs experience in education incl 2 yrs 
in education communications; completion of 
requirements for doctoral degree in education 
communication substitute for some experience; 
$8220 to $9870 (state civil service exams Jan 
21); eastern US. Box No. P-5. 


Educational Specialist, Production of Instruc- 


tional Materials. Man; doctor's degree; 
teaching minimum of 3 yrs; production mini- 
mum 2 yrs; $7500 to $8500; faculty consultant, 
supervise graphic, photographic and motion 
picture service, teach college-level courses; 
open now; Southwest. Box No. P-6. 


Supervisor AV, Radio, and TV. Man or woman; bach- 


elor's degree social science; experience in 
one or more aspects of broad field of communi- 
cations, organizing skills, interest and ease 
in working with people, imagination, creativ- 
ity; to $8500; supervise the purchase, distri- 
bution, and utilization of materials, advise 
and assist community groups, consult with and 
advise University staff in selection and use 
of materials, teach undergrad AV course as 
needed (added remuneration), spearhead devel- 
opment of university's ETV role, advise on di- 
rection and programming of University station; 
open now, western Canada. Box No. P-7. 


APPLICANTS 


Director of AV or Radio-TV. Man; diversified ex- 


perience mostly at college level, specialist 

in closed-circuit TV and AV programs; MS; 4 

yrs teaching in radio, TV, AV courses; estab- 
lished and built FM station; planned and imple- 
mented closed-circuit TV facilities; supervis- 
ed complete on-campus AV service at college 
level; co-author 2 research projects; 30; mar- 
ried, 2 children; June 61; $6500; any area rel- 
atively high and relatively dry. Box No. A-l. 


Building Supervisor, Coordinator, or Director of 


AV Program. Man; AV coordinator; MS education; 
teaching background (elem, HS, adult education); 
also business and industry experience; 59; mar- 
ried, 7 children; Jan 28; $7500 to $8000; South- 
west, also Central West, Northwest. Box No. A-2. 


Director AV Program for Large District or College 


AV Position. Man; specialized in local produc- 
tion, motion and still photography, radio and 
curriculum development; MA with work towards 
PhD; 20 yrs teaching elementary and secondary; 
10 yrs as AV director for school district of 

13 schools, 7000 students; experience in elec- 
tronics incl amateur radio operators license; 
taught adult education classes in radio and 
photography; some publications; 39; single; 
June 61; Midwest (consider other). Box No. A-3. 


Program Director or Coordinator of Radio-TV Edu- 


cational Broadcasting. Woman; specialized in 
educational broadcasting; MS communication 
arts; 14 yrs teaching; Lt Comdr US Naval Re- 
serve (public relations); 24 yrs TV program 
director for natl organization; several publi- 
cations; 46; single; Jan 61; West. Box No. A-4. 


Producer-Director, Supervisor, or Program Co- 


ordinator. Man; radio-TV, English, speech, 
drama, stagecraft; MA education plus 10 hrs 
toward PhD; 5 yrs part-time work as student in 
theater and radio stations, 3 yrs HS teacher 
(radio-TV, speech, drama); 27; married, 1 child; 
Jan or June 61; anyplace US. Box No. A-5. 
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in this issue/ THE TEACHER 


“E> MATERIALS HAVE POTENTIALS that defy the 
imagination, but desirable results will be gained 
only if the teacher’s attitude toward them is such that 
they will be used as part of classroom work.” 


“We have wondered why a few teachers are quick to 
try plausible new ideas, while most others reject them 
or are passively resistant.” 


“Teachers must be assured that their continuing pro- 
fessional positions are not in jeopardy. They must 
understand that they are not going to become second- 
class teachers.” 


“The TV Primer is a manual for the classroom 
teacher which will enable him to comfortably and con- 
fidentially use educational television.” 


“A teacher is often dangerously narrow in phases of 
life outside his own discipline.” 


“The attitude of the classroom teacher (which some- 
times takes the form of downright resistance) became 
an important focus of discussion.” 


“Even department heads and principals find it easier 
to criticize a teacher’s mode of dress or his failure to 
appear at PTA meetings than his teaching methods or 
subject-matter knowledge.” 


“Most teachers are-sincerely interested in information 
that will help them do a better job. They do not resent 
consultative service; it is ‘indoctrination’ that they 
dislike.” 

“Many teachers are mature and use instructional 
materials as aids.” 


SHAMELESSLY out of context and all from different is- 
sues of AVI, these quotes were chosen for a purpose. 
They demonstrate in a sense the preoccupation on the 
part of this magazine (which presumes an audience 
largely of AV directors and coordinators) with the class- 
room teacher as a focal person in the school system. 


What sort of individual does this classroom teacher 
add up to be? A prima donna to whom even depart- 
ment heads daren’t offer suggestions? An insecure indi- 
vidual to whom innovations in teaching must be spoon- 
fed? A recalcitrant fighting everything that threatens to 
move from the status quo? A provincial at home only 
in the confines of the classroom? 


Or is it possible, after all, to expect maturity, judg- 
ment, and initiative? 

When Viewlex announced its essay contest last spring, 
it occurred to the editors that here was a chance to 
appropriate a good slice of teacher thinking. The essay 
title, “How Audiovisual Aids Make Teaching and 
Learning Easier,” seemed designed to bring into play 
whatever philosophy, experience, breadth of outlook, or 
imagination the teacher might possess. 


This apparently was the case. Viewlex’s Monty 
Abrams reports that selection of prize winners from 
hundreds of entries proved a difficult task. Through the 
cooperation of Mr. Abrams and Ben Peirez, AVI was 
offered its choice of among the top winners. We are 
indeed proud to present five of the Viewlex winning 
essays which seem to us to be in excellent contrast to 
the backdrop we so conveniently provided in our open- 
ing paragraphs. In short, what we are trying to say is: 
Maybe it’s time for us as audiovisual directors, coordi- 
nators, teachers of teachers, and in whatever other 


HONORABLE MENTION WINNERS AND NEW DAVI MEMBERS 


RicwarD D. Brack, Sharon, Pennsylvania 


Sister JosepH ELeaNnor, Providence Aspirancy, St. Mary-of- 
the-Woods, Indiana 


Mrs. Este._te W. Hopes, Newark, New Jersey 
Mrs. H. PauLINE WELCH, Omaha, Nebraska 
SISTER Mary STEPHEN, Ruma Motherhouse, Red Bud, Illinois 
SisTeR M. CHARLINE, Wab4sha, Minnesota 

Davip T. Smitn, Tucson, Arizona 

HELEN E. Peck, Santa Barbara, California 

Rozy BatrTLes, Redondo Beach, California 

SisTer M. FLorentTINe, S.S. J., Buffalo, New York 
NATHAN BRIDWELL, Midland, Indiana 

MARJORYE R. PERKINS, Savannah, Georgia 

Curt E. Lenman, South St. Paul, Minnesota 

H. W. Guentuer, Tahlequah, Oklahoma 

Louis TRENNER, Riverside, California 

Dennis Horts, Topeka, Kansas 
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Curvin C. SENFT, York County, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. JaMes C. BarcLay, Mason City, lowa 


SIsTER ALVETTA COMEAU, College Maillet, St. Basile, New 
Brunswick, Canada 


FRANK Dann, Bow Island, Alberta, Canada 
Dorotuy RUETTGERS, Farmingdale, New York 
Mrs. MARGARET BIERBAUM, Fairfield, Connecticut 
LILLIAN DoNAHUE, Auburn, New York 

Marion EtuHet Braver, Buffalo, New York 
Epwarp E. Cumsie, Miami, Florida 

Sister Mary Estuer, C.P.P.S., St. Louis, Missouri 
Georce Seeck, Adrian, Michigan 

MILTON C. Scott, San Jose, California 

JouN J. SANTosUOsso, West Roxbury, Massachusetts 
Mary MArTHA Lutz, Fulton, Missouri 

Mrs. MILDRED SMEByY, Mt. Prospect, Illinois 
Rocco V. FERAVOLO, Menham, New Jersey 
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capacities we might be interested in the teaching poten- 
tial of instructional media, to sit back and let the 
teacher have his say—for a change. 


VirGiL VieTs, the first prize winner whose essay won 
him a European trip for two, is celebrating his 25th 
anniversary as an English teacher in the Hartford (Con- 
necticut) public schools. Charles Perry, the audiovisual 
director at Hartford, also profits, to the tune of a round- 
trip to the DAVI Convention at Miami. Other top 
prizes which brought savings bonds to the winners and 
Viewlex projectors to their schools were awarded to: 
Pauline A. Swanson, Seattle public schools, second 
prize; Sister M. Emmanuel, St. George Convent, Bour- 
bonnais, Illinois, third prize; and Margaret Goddard, 
South Ward School, Clearwater, Florida, also third 
prize. 

Fifty honorable mention winners, all of whom were 
awarded a one-year DAVI membership are listed else- 
where on these pages. (Three of them already members 
—Edward Cumbie, Curt Lehman, and Ewell Thurman 
—had their memberships extended for one year.) 
DAVI is proud to welcome these new members into the 
organization and takes this opportunity to commend 
Viewlex on its enterprise. This, it seems to us, is an 
example of commercial support with salutary effects all 
the way around—to individuals, their school systems, 
to the DAVI organization, and to the field generally 
because of the interest generated. 


SPEAKING OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS, we draw your 
attention to the masterful handling of a complicated 
topic on pages 286-293. The paper was written by 
Frances Creore, a French teacher in Seattle 
EDITORS. 


Honor L. H. ANDERSON, Aztec, New Mexico 
Kieta H. Finvey, Warrensburg, Missouri 

WALTER KLEFFMANN, LaSalle, Illinois 

Mrs. Mary Ga.uskI, St. Johnsville, New York 
Georce GEISBERGER, Rockford, Illinois 

Marcot M. Neitson, Brooklyn, New York 
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Reaching 


All of 
the Students 
All of 


the Time 


H. PAULINE WELCH 


HERE is a teacher who knows why she uses audio- 
visual aids. Can anyone doubt her effectiveness in the 
classroom? An honorable mention winner, Mrs. Welch 
is a teacher in Technical Junior High School, Omaha. 


HE ABILITY TO LEARN is one of the marvels of life. In 

the United States the educational system is built on 
the belief that everyone should have an equal oppor- 
tunity to exercise this ability. The school’s prime con- 
cern is the total educational welfare of the boys and 
girls enrolled. The achievement of this goal is in the 
hands of the teachers who must take children where 
they find them and make some contribution to their 
growth. We have to deal with slow learners, children 
with average abilities, and students with superior minds. 
We are to give all of them a chance to think and to 
learn. This is not easy, but the teacher with an open- 
minded approach has discovered that audiovisual aids 
can be an important supporting factor. 

Audiovisual aids add a sound psychological basis to 
learning, and all teachers realize that basic laws of 
learning cannot be ignored. It is these laws that must 
guide teachers in choosing tools and materials that help 
each child to learn most successfully. 

The first requirement of learning is a strong desire, 
and children feel the need to learn because they are 
curious about many things. They turn to teachers, their 
books, and to all types of visual aids for their answers. 
Under inflexible school conditions such as reading a 
certain number of pages each day or learning by dull 
repetition, curiosity and interest are killed and day- 
dreaming is encouraged. Visual aids are a powerful 
force in creating interest, because vivid, lighted pictures 
appeal to children and tend to stimulate interest, par- 
ticularly when questions are posed by the teacher and 
students. 

Children seek answers that flow out of their natural 
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curiosity. In fact all types of visual aids can serve as 
a continuing, motivating aid to encourage children to 
read purposefully and to find the answers to questions 
thoughtfully. Teachers, however, must do more than 
just make work interesting to students; work must also 
be important to them. Teachers must build on the 
student’s earlier experience and keep in mind the ob- 
jectives at the student’s level. 

Learning is more rapid when the results bring satis- 
faction to the learner. Most children find it difficult 
to understand abstract ideas, but even the slowest 
learner can understand what he sees. The remedy for 
this problem is within the reach of every teacher. By 
using filmstrips, classroom pictures, and other aids, 
learning is made a process of experiencing and observ- 
ing the concrete, instead of memorizing facts and words. 
Reading accompanied by such visual experience is more 
interesting and satisfying. We all know that mere read- 
ing about life does not provide experience with life, for 
reading involves translating symbols into meanings, and 
meanings are developed out of extension of experience 
and its comprehension. We do not want education to 
be verbalism; it should have life and be rich in appre- 
ciation and meaning. 

Learning takes place through the repetition of the 
particular concept or skill to be learned. Children who 
are exposed only once to a new idea often fail to de- 
velop adequate insight and understanding because: (1) 
they fail to understand all parts clearly; (2) they may 
fail to make enough associations. By viewing a film or 
looking at a well planned bulletin board, children find 
new details and form new mental images. The more 
meaningful images that are formed, the more success- 
ful the learning. If a visual aid program is well planned, 
literally hundreds of images and associations can be 
formed that are impossible by reading alone. 


Accommodating Individual Differences 


More learning takes place when the study of a con- 
cept or skill is broken into reasonably short periods. 
This is possible in an AV-instructed class because we 
can develop assignments that will interest and challenge 
the individual differences among pupils. In this way 
we are able to keep a favorable image of learning before 
the students since the challenge of the assignment can 
range from the pupil who has very limited opportunities 
to one who has advanced far beyond his years. 

A wide variety of audiovisual aids should be used in 
order to provide satisfactory learning experiences. The 
material should be selected to help students attain 
specific learning goals. Any aid selected should serve 
some particular purpose better than any other aid 
possibly could. A teacher must keep in mind that there 
is too little time in a school day to clutter up instruction 
with unrelated audiovisual devices. 

Variety is the spice in a good audiovisual program. 
The alert teacher recognizes that critical thinking in- 
volves the use of many resources and plans for the 
variety needed whether it be slides, filmstrips, or other 
devices. In most schools more projectors and viewers 
are needed to carry out a successful program. If it is 
not possible for every classroom to have a viewer, 
sharing between two rooms is an alternative. However, 
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there is a right and wrong time to show a film so if too 
many teachers share the equipment, it will not always 
be available when needed. Proper planning is virtually 
impossible if a film must be ordered from the central 
office and returned the same day. If films are not readily 
available they tend to be used as gadgets, separate from 
the core of instruction. 

Whether our purpose be to introduce a unit, stimulate 
interest, summarize a topic, present information, im- 
prove attitudes, or teach a skill, the outcome cannot 
be fully realized if the resource is not properly utilized 
at the proper time. There is a proper time for each 
purpose we wish to carry out so we cannot just sit back 
and wait for a viewer until we are half way through a 
unit. Audiovisual education must be carried on sys- 
tematically in the classroom because this is the only 
opportunity some children have to come in contact with 
satisfactory learning experiences. 


Educating for the Future 


With the growth of industrialization, the extension 
of knowledge, and the development of mass communi- 
cation, the job of the school has vastly increased. A 
whole new system of concepts and experiences is needed 
to help students cope with all the problems they face 
in school and will face later in life. This makes it abso- 
lutely necessary for the school to make use of the most 
efficient materials of instruction which will provide ex- 
perience in such a way that meanings can be grasped. 
Audiovisual programs are not too expensive when we 
consider the good they can do. They are a vital part 
of our educational system and they should be used as 
such. Through ordinary instructional methods we can 
reach some of the students some of the time, but it is 
our job to reach all of the students all of the time. 

Unfortunately, in the later elementary grades, and in 
junior and senior high school, the process of forming 
clear mental images through visual aids is often neg- 
lected at serious cost to the students. Many of them 
still need these visual experiences which provide the 
basis for their thinking. 

Any teacher has the opportunity to exercise construc- 
tive leadership by making use of a good audiovisual 
program for she knows that teaching through the ex- 
periences afforded by these devices strikes directly at 
the heart of learning. Not only is economy of time evi- 
dent, but retention of subject matter is decidedly su- 
perior. Favorable attitudes, energetic thinking and 
sustained interest bring achievement which establishes 
permanent and voluntary work. 

Naturally teaching is.easier because the teacher can 
devote her time to the creative aspects of the job which 
depend to a great extent on face-to-face relationships 
between the teacher and pupil. 

It should be stated in conclusion that our constant 
goal as teachers should be to improve educational op- 
portunities for children; we should reject no instruc- 
tional media without objective analysis of its potential. 
An audiovisual program, properly administered, will 
pass any test whether from the teaching standpoint or 
the learning situation. It is encouraging today that there 
are signs of real progress in this area. The audiovisual 
program is on its way into the school, not out. 
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CAN COMPETE 


THIS teacher's appraisal of visual aids will interest 
many readers. Margaret Goddard's essay appears here 
with slight deletions to permit the use of the accompany- 
ing photographs. One of two third-prize winners, the 
author is a sixth-grade teacher in the South Ward 
School, Clearwater, Florida. 


" hppa se — this is the theme of living in today’s 
world. Competition—not only on the adult level, 
but also on the adult-child level. The out-of-school 
stimuli for children in our classrooms are indeed eye- 
catching. Just think of the many attractions that lie 
outside the classroom walls. Movies, television, read- 
able material of types not found in school, construction 
of new buildings, a baseball game next Saturday—all of 
these are interesting to the child and definitely compete 
for his attention. 

With whom are they competing? They are competing 
with us—the classroom teacher. We are competing for 
his attention. We must secure and maintain it as these 
outside media do. Why are they so fascinating to our 
youngsters? I believe it is because they are strikingly 
visual and appeal to the senses of the child. He can 
hear and see the movie and television, he can see and 
consequently become a part of what he reads, he can 
smell the dirt disturbed by the steam shovel and watch 
the new building as it takes shape. 

We can’t possibly bring a steam shovel into the class- 
room—but we can do the next best thing. We can re- 
create these experiences by using good audiovisual aids. 
This is the weapon we as teachers must constantly have 
at our disposal. How often have we stood before a class 
and given what we thought was an excellent lesson? At 
the conclusion we discover much to our dismay that our 
teaching objectives were not transmitted to the child 
after all. Could a visual have helped us to make a point 
more dramatic and colorful? Of course it could. Many 
times I have wished for a model or drawing to help ex- 
plain a teaching point. One picture, properly chosen, 
could have saved me many words. 

These are among the visuals that I have found most 
helpful in the classroom: television, flat pictures, the 
feltboard, study displays, sound films, filmstrips, maps 
and globes, and models. 

I head my list with television because during the past 
year it has proved itself to be my most important aid 
to improved methods of teaching. We view a tele-lesson 
each day in the social studies area, and these TV les- 
sons have been the springboard for many creative ac- 
tivities. They have sparked the interest of the children 
to the extent that they have asked for assignments in- 
volving much time and research. 
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MARGARET J. GODDARD 


In addition, the television teacher has access to slides, 
films, and other visuals and equipment which would be 
most difficult, and at times, impossible for me to secure. 
The teacher also provides us with a solid foundation of 
information upon which we expand and explore. His 
lessons have a thoroughness which I as a sixth-grade 
teacher, teaching all subjects, do not always have the 
opportunity to provide. These two factors in particular 
I use to support my statement that ETV has made 
teaching and learning much easier and more effective. 

Flat pictures make teaching and learning easier by 
their ability to: (1) communicate ideas quickly and 
easily; (2) permit comparisons; (3) provide stimulus 
for story telling, etc.; (4) be handled by individual 
children; (5) provide lifelike realism; (6) supply op- 
portunity for individual study at the learner’s own rate 
and interest level; and (7) provide a source of infor- 
mation along with books, films, and so on. 

Flat pictures are a wonderful aid to teaching. If a 
running file is maintained in the classroom, you can go 
to it in any teaching situation and the picture you pull 
out may prove to be a “life saver.” 

Feltboards make teaching and learning easier by their 
ability to: (1) build up a situation; (2) create suspense; 
(3) alter or repeat situations in an area of study; (4) 
use color to identify symbols; and (5) allow the child 
to manipulate the symbol. 

When teaching the first and third grades I found that 
interest skyrocketed immediately when I brought the 
feltboard into view. The children were learning and 
enjoying themselves—both at the same time. 


The Case for Filmstrips 


Filmstrips make teaching and learning easier by their 
ability to: (1) serve as a still-picture medium which can 
emphasize detail; (2) present step-by-step development 
in logical sequence; (3) be re-shown for review and test- 
ing purposes; (4) permit pupil participation at the 
exact moment of presentation; and (5) clarify and de- 
fine specific points to be learned. 

When motion is not the primary factor in the pre- 
sentation, filmstrips are my favorite media of instruc- 
tion. Films are indeed excellent, but while viewing 
them, I often have the desire to stop the reel and further 
explain or discuss a point. With the filmstrip projector 
we move at our own rate of speed—a factor which even 
the children seem to appreciate and enjoy. 

The remaining visual aids previously listed are, in 
their own right, excellent aids to learning. All visuals 
must be selected with care and the learning-level of the 
child must be a prime concern in their selection. Visual 
aids are my weapons in the battle of competition. I 
think that I am winning this battle. 
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I used this feltboard display to depict 
the structure of Egyptian society in 
ancient times. As I discussed each 
level I placed it on the felthoard, be- 
ginning with the slaves and working 
up to the pharaoh. The use of the felt- 
board permitted me to introduce the 
levels separately without confusing the 
class. The children were intrigued by 
the figures, and manipulating the 
“levels” helped them gain a concrete 
knowledge of the subject. 


The pictures on this feltboard were 
used during our study of feudalism. 
Each picture is symbolic of the differ- 
ent levels of society; the crown repre- 
sents the king; the castle, the lord; the 
church, the clergy; etc. By making 
their own pictures to place around the 
dwellines, the children gained a clear 
image of the feudal system. Once 
again a good visual saved teaching 
time and performed a feat which many 
words might not have accomplished. 


This drawing shows the manorial sys- 
tem which was part of our study of 
feudalism. (The name plates were 
movable so that the children could 
manipulate them.) The manorial sys- 
tem is rather a complicated one to 
explain, but this picture did it for me. 
One of the most successful visuals 
have used. 
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The author submits these samples as evidence 


This display was a culminative activ- 
ity brought about by a study of Fauv- 
ism in art class. After we had discussed 
the Fauvist technique and examined 
many examples, the children decided 
that they would like to paint their own 
pictures in Fauvist style. I showed 
them how to make frames for their 
pictures and after they were com- 
pleted, displayed them on a large bul- 
letin board. I believe this experience 
eave the children a lasting familiarity 
with the techniques of Fauvism. 


Durine our study of the French Revo- 
lution, these two boys, entirely on 
their own, constructed this guillotine. 
It had movable parts and it worked. 
The boys gave a detailed report on the 
guillotine and the role it played in the 
French Revolution to our class and 
other sixth-grade classes in the system. 


This is a cross section of a Roman 
road used during our study of the 
Roman Empire. The name plates were 
movable ‘giving the pupils an oppor- 
tunity to put them in their proper 
places. After thorough examination 
ind discussion, I removed the picture 
ind had the class make their own 
lrawings, which they accomplished 
ithout much difficulty. 
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Here is an example of individual maps 
made by the class during our study of 
the Renaissance. Their purpose was to 
reinforce in the pupil's mind the geo- 
graphical location of the countries of 
Europe. The maps were made on a 
thick cardboard by mixing salt, sand, 
flour, and water. This type of visual 
exemplifies the effectiveness of appeal- 
ing to the senses to enrich a learning 
experience. 


This map depicted the important cities 
in Italy during the Renaissance. The 
purpose was to impress upon the chil- 
dren their location and the part they 
played in history. The children made 
the maps themselves. The name plates 
were movable. The visual was effective 
in that it promoted research and 
learning. 


This visual was the center of interest 
for a unit on the two world wars. The 
objects were made with different colors 
of construction paper making a vivid 
display. | made two charts, one for 
each side of the globe, which I labeled 
“questions for discussion” and “terms 
to understand.” These charts were re- 
ferred to constantly and served as a 
basis for review at the end of the study. 
The charts were helpful in that they 
eliminated much repetition in answer- 
ing questions and proved a good aid 
to spelling. 
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Japan 


HELEN E. PECK 


This teacher’s trip to Japan inspired a unit in social 
studies, and while she doesn’t employ the term, her 
story is an excellent example of the cross-media ap- 
proach. Miss Peck, also an honorable mention winner, 
is a teacher at Adams Elementary School, Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 


ga a LEARN MOST EFFECTIVELY by personal ex- 
perience—every teacher subscribes to this principle. 
But how can students feel a personal relationship with 
the world and the whole stream of events about which 
they must learn? The answer lies in the effective use of 
audiovisual aids. Of a certainty, there is no substitute 
for masterful teaching, but when excellent teaching and 
well correlated audiovisual aids are combined, an effec- 
tive program of instruction results. 

Audiovisual aids clarify and enrich every subject 
area. Their successful utilization is unlimited; there- 
fore, my remarks shall be confined to the use of audio- 
visual aids in a specific program which I have recently 
completed with a sixth grade class. 

When school opened last fall, I initiated a social 
studies unit on Japan. Books suitable for Grade 6 are 
scarce and information is sketchy. Fortunately, audio- 
visual aids clarified concepts and made both the teach- 
ing and the learning effective and enjoyable. 

When the students entered the class they found dis- 
plays of realia which I had acquired during my visit 
to Japan the previous summer. There were gay travel 
posters, numerous interesting pictures, dolls, scrolls, 
kimonos, getas, colorful books, and many other intrigu- 
ing objects. 
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After allowing time for the students to examine the 
interesting materials, we went to the film room where 
I showed slides of my trip to Japan. This was the first 
of numerous visits to the film room to see slides, film- 
strips, and movies at appropriate intervals throughout 
the unit. (How helpful it is to have a room of this type 
complete with the appropriate equipment! ) 

Interest was high, and students’ questions tumbled 
out. What are those children doing? What do they 
learn in school? Do they play baseball? Why do they 
raise rice? Their questions served as the basis of our 
unit of work. 


Films Clear Up Misconceptions 


As the study progressed, films cleared up many mis- 
conceptions. How could I help the class understand 
that Japan is a modern nation? Why, use a film, of 
course. But, first they should know what to look for 
and have some knowledge of Japan’s physical and cul- 
tural aspects. Students were already motivated to do 
the necessary research. 


After viewing the film, a brisk discussion followed. 
How surprised the boys and girls were to see the modern 
city buildings, to hear the honking horns of the darting 
Tokyo traffic, and to feel vicariously the throb of the 
world’s largest city. They had learned more from this 
one film than from many hours of reading. 

But this is not to decry the use of books, thoughtful 
reading, and careful investigation. On the contrary, 
stimulated by pertinent audiovisual materials, the stu- 
dents requested more books and additional sources of 
information. Their eager search for more understand- 
ing led to continued exciting experiences. 


Students were now watching for television programs 
about Japan. When one was scheduled, it was an- 
nounced to the class so that all could view it. A lively 
discussion always followed the next day. 


Why not make puppets and give a puppet drama, or 
bunraku, just as the Japanese do? It was a good idea, 
but how do you make puppets? We used a sound color 
film to explain the process. Other movie films and 
filmstrips explained the making of clay figures, the 
brush techniques of Japanese painting, and the making 
of a mural that would depict modern Japan. 


Why not be Japanese boys and girls? It is not hard 
to do when you are age 11 and have an active imagina- 
tion. I played records made and purchased in Japan. 
Someone suggested having a festival. This presented a 
good opportunity to coordinate some of the children’s 
experiences: dances, songs, creative writing, their own 
conversation, and narration. 


But what a shame to have it all end. Why not make 
a tape recording of our production? We brought in the 
school’s teve recorder and set to work. This furnished 
an incentive for pupils to improve diction and read with 
expression, and permitted them to hear themselves as 
they actually sound. 


Audiovisual aids made teaching and learning about 
Japan interesting and fun for both the class and the 
teacher. Only a trip to the “Land of the Rising Sun” 
could have afforded more of the experiences of Japanese 
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DOROTHY RUETTGERS 


HERE is a heartening story of audiovisual aids in an 
English school. Change “headmistress” to “superin- 
tendent” and the report probably has many echoes in 
this country. Miss Ruettgers is a teacher at Woodward 
Parkway School, South Farmingdale, New York, and 
an honorable mention winner. 


Wwors CAN BE USED to teach many things, but pic- 
tures can convince where words may fail. This 
was my experience last year as a Fulbright Exchange 
teacher in England where my projector, filmstrips, and 
slides were among my greatest assets in trying to pro- 
mote international understanding. 

The headmistress of the school to which I was sent 
was convinced that visual aids of any kind were purely 
for amusement and forbade their use. I tried, unsuc- 
cessfully at first, to assure her that the use of slides and 
filmstrips was as much a part of my teaching as a black- 
board or a textbook. She was adamant. I would be per- 
mitted to “entertain” the children at Christmas, but not 
to “waste time” when there was teaching to be done. I 
kept sorhe filmstrips at school, just in case. 
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Then came a day when four of the ten teachers were 
absent and no substitutes were to be had. Classes had 
to be combined. I was given a group of almost 90 chil- 
dren, ranging in age from seven to eleven. The group 
went to morning prayers and I made a quick trip to get 
my projector. It proved an easy task to keep the group 
interested, quiet, but most important, learning through 
filmstrips for an entire morning. We looked at a strip 
on American schools. The children were fascinated by 
our school activities and the subjects taught, but 
especially by our school buses. Living in a large city as 
they did, a special bus just for school children was a 
new idea to them. We had a lesson on nature which 
brought expressions of appreciation for our autumn 
foliage, flowers, and birds. Best of all they liked the 
pictures that showed “proper” Indians in full regalia. 
There were many questions. The discussion showed 
how many misconceptions of our way of life the children 
had gained from the movies and television programs 
they had seen. Seeing the filmstrips and realizing that 
they had originally been prepared for American children 
to use in their classes, made it easier for them to accept 
the new concepts introduced. 


The Proof of the Pudding 


During the afternoon the children wrote compositions 
on what they had learned. As a result of these accounts, 
the headmistress granted permission for my class to 
see any filmstrips or slides which might be useful in their 
studies. The children were delighted and we began to 
use the projector regularly. 

For “Topic and Story” class the children chose their 
own subjects. My eight and nine-year-olds unanimously 
selected American Indians. They were greatly surprised 
to learn that not all Indians lived in wigwams and wore 
feathered headdresses. They made murals and models 
of the things they learned and took them to show to 
other classes of their age group. They were able to 
answer questions put to them by other teachers and by 
the headmistress. All of their information had to come 
from slides and filmstrips as there was not a single book 
on the subject in the school library. | continued to use 
my audiovisual materials as we went on to other topics 
throughout the year. The children made sure there 
would be pictures available before settling on their topic. 

Throughout the year I received many invitations to 
visit other schools to describe our country and its cus- 
toms. Several adult groups also requested me to speak 
at their meetings. Wherever I went, | carried the pro- 
jector and either slides or filmstrips. I showed pictures 
on screens, sheets, tablecloths, and bare walls. There 
was always an enthusiastic response, and usually ques- 
tions and comments. “Is your Grand Canyon really 
so beautiful as those pictures show?” and “Your Wash- 
ington, D. C. must be a smashing city with such lovely 
buildings.” 

Every time I used the visual aids that we teachers in 
the United States take so much for granted I was im- 
pressed anew with their value. But the realization was 
made complete when, near the end of my stay, the head- 
mistress came to see me. She said that she intended to 
speak to the director of education about the possibility 
of obtaining some colored filmstrips for her school! 3 y 
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WHO SAYS AV AND ENGLISH 
DON’T MIX 


As his essay so eloquently points up, the first prize 
winner, an English teacher in Hartford, Connecticut, 
Public High School, is as much at home with his audio- 
visual aids as he is with his English Literature. His 
essay appears here with minor deletions. 


LL HANDS WERE PIPED SMARTLY ABOARD at 1300 

hours and escorted aft to Captain Hull’s tiny cabin, 
and at that moment one of the most stirring chapters 
in a young nation’s dramatic struggle against odds be- 
came real. In the cramped space between decks, the 
crew once more sprang to their guns as the Guerriere 
closed in, acrid powder stung the nostrils, and then, in 
20 minutes—exactly 1:20 by the schoolroom clock— 
it was all over! 

The subject was English, the poem “Old Ironsides,” 
and the approach a conducted “tour” of the Consti- 
tution via 2x2 slides as the ship lay at anchor in the 
Charlestown Navy Yard. One might have talked con- 
ventionally about the War of 1812, the vessel, and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, but for sheer dramatic impact, 
instant attention, and sustained motivation for class- 
work to follow, the learning situation based initially 
on the you-are-there “eyewitness” approach to litera- 
ture and history is most effective. 

For here were the very guns that established our 
prestige upon the seas; here were the decks “once red 
with heroes’ blood”; and here, indeed, the grand old 
ship herself. And quicker than Hull’s command to 
come about and rake the Guerriere, the lights were out, 
the projector on, and without the slightest break in 
the lesson the class was deep in the subject. Once 
again it was abundantly clear that audiovisual aids not 
only make teaching and learning easier but also better. 

Audiovisual materials have many uses in the teaching 
of English, but there are several things they do incom- 
parably well. One of these, in literature, is to establish 
locale. No classic can be properly taught unless the 
setting is vividly realized, and the appealing visual 
frame of reference provides stimulation and motiva- 
tion, ties the student to the reality of accurate concep- 
tions, and greatly simplifies the challenge of making 
the new and unfamiliar understood and appreciated. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the value of 
visual aids here, for background is significant in one 
way or another in every classic, and the great stories 
in literature gain a new and arresting dimension as 
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the student is able to “see” the places he is reading 
about. 

It may be Wessex, for instance, the locale of Hardy’s 
stories; the moors around Haworth which loom so large 
in Wuthering Heights; the Paris setting for Dickens’ 
Tale of Two Cities; or perhaps the Boston of Johnny 
Tremain. Whether the setting is merely the backdrop 
against which the drama is played out or whether—as 
in Hardy—the locale is basic in its influence upon plot, 
the important thing is that the story comes “alive” as 
the setting becomes real. 

Even Confucious was wrong, for at this point a pic- 
ture is worth considerably more than a thousand words. 
There is for the moment no substitute for a picture at 
all. It is beside the point to insist that there is only one 
medium of communication and one way to teach—the 
verbal—and that words can and must do everything. 
Vivid visual symbols easily translated into mental pic- 
tures are by far the best way to provide that additional 
dimension of reality upon which the best teaching is 
built. Pictures cannot supplant text, but they can and 
do instantly establish true conceptions which make the 
text vastly more intelligible and appealing. 

Our school—a city high school with an enrollment of 
2000—uses AV materials for every conceivable pur- 
pose. One point should be made clear, however. Though 
we do try experiments with audiovisual materials from 
time to time—such as the recent arrangement with the 
English Department of a nearby college to broadcast 
on short-wave a critical evaluation of Wuthering Heights 
after our completion of the classic—the school is not 
a “learning materials laboratory.” It uses standard 
equipment, together with films and records of acknowl- 
edged worth, and correlates text with pictures and sound 
in the conviction that AV aids are a tremendous help 
in teaching more students better, faster, and more easily 
than could be done with traditional methods alone. 

When the school uses Maurice Evans’ recording of 
Hamlet, shows Sir John Gielgud and Marlon Brando in 
Julius Caesar, gives the student a vivid impression of 
England in England, Background of Literature, listens 
to a recording of Frost reading his own poems, or brings 
in Professor Buehler to “give” a practical demonstration 
of how to make a speech, it does so in the conviction 
that audiovisual “aids” are much more than the term 
suggests: that they are in reality basic curriculum mate- 
rials providing genuine learning experiences which often 
cannot be obtained in any other way. A current adver- 
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tising slogan has it that “Movies communicate in min- 
utes what would otherwise take hours or days to learn,” 
and it is even more true that appropriate AV materials 
can sometimes communicate in minutes what could 
otherwise not be learned at all. To see the “thing” itself 
or to hear the master—there is no substitute for this 
kind of learning experience. 

In the more usual use of the term, visual aids can 
be a great help to the teacher who wishes to improve 
instruction in technical skills. In composition, for in- 
stance, my own practice has been to read outstanding 
themes and essays from the desk, but the practice has 
serious drawbacks when the students cannot see the 
written materials. The use of the opaque projector solves 
the problem very nicely, and there is no more effective 
form of compliment than to select an outstanding stu- 
dent piece for projection and comment. Neither is there 
any sharper spur to improvement than to project and 
comment on an indifferent piece. 

Literally everything that appears on paper lends itself 
to opaque projection—books, themes, grammar exer- 
cises—and the device is particularly valuable for “one- 
shot” lessons whose materials need not be permanently 
preserved. Too, the amount of time that can be saved 
is incredible. Teachers know only too well how long it 
takes for either student or teacher to. copy materials 
onto the board. How much simpler to slip the exercise 
into the projector and take up the work “at the screen.” 

In addition, the opaque projector can be of great 
value to the teacher who has accumulated—or has 
access—to appropriate illustrations from source mate- 
rials such as Life Magazine and the National Geo- 
graphic. Our school library, for instance, which works 
independently of the AV department, has units on a 
multitude of subjects, all patiently accumulated over the 
years and available at a moment’s notice. 


Fo THE TEACHER beginning to work with AV aids, 
do’s and don’t’s are largely a matter of common 
sense; the benefit of others’ experience is available for 
the asking; the AV director is a highly competent 
individual more than glad to help; and standard AV 
textbooks will answer most all remaining questions. 
Successful teaching with AV materials is basically noth- 
ing more than using the right materials at the right time 
to rivet attention, stimulate interest, simplify funda- 
mentals, and deepen insight by capitalizing on a device 
which has a natural and powerful appeal for every 
human being. 

There is nothing esoteric about audiovisual materials. 
The teacher prepares a film unit as she would prepare 


to teach a book, previewing the unit, noting its signifi- 
cant points, checking possible difficulties, deciding what 
worthwhile insights or attitudes it may promote, arrang- 
ing for suitable activities after the showing, and pre- 
paring the class for the film. 

Integrating the film with the text, arranging for the 
presentation of the unit without breaking the continuity 
of the lesson, discussing the film when interest is high— 
generally directly after showing—and in general follow- 
ing sound teaching procedures—all these things become 
a matter of simple routine to the point that the teacher 
rarely thinks of a specific classic without thinking of 
appropriate AV to go with it. 

Sometimes a vigorous AV program yields unexpected 
benefits. In our school, it is the “audiovisual pilgrimage” 
so to speak, which appears to be growing naturally out 
of the important role our AV program plays. In this 
instance, there is a growing teacher interest in producing 
excellent AV units of their own. 

Honeymooners never went to Niagara Falls with 
more enthusiasm than a number of our teachers have 
planned trips in this country and abroad, orienting their 
travel in part around the idea of bringing back color 
slides for use in literature. To these people, the Lake 
Country of England means Wordsworth; the Scottish 
Highlands evoke one stirring image after another of 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake; London speaks eloquently of 
countless imperishable works of England’s literary 
great; the southwestern counties of England—that land 
of “slumberous outlines and twilight coloring”’—mean 
more as the Hardy Country than anything else; and the 
Paris of de Gaulle and summit meetings is swept away 
by raging mobs as Louis XVI and his tragic queen are 
led to the guillotine. 

No English teacher ever climbs the stairs to the top 
of the great cathedral, for instance, without thinking of 
the line from Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities: “the black 
flag waved night and day from the great towers of Notre 
Dame”; visits the Hotel de Ville without half expecting 
to see the hapless Foulon tied with a bunch of grass 
upon his back; or muses in the silence of the Con- 
ciergerie without hearing again over the space of years 
the rattle of keys in locks as the doomed are led out to 
the tumbrils. 

Ready-made AV units are available on practically 
anything under the sun, yet nothing quite equals the 
satisfaction of attempting one’s own on occasion. A 
great reward awaits every teacher—no matter what her 
subject—who is willing to travel with a 35mm camera 
and color film. One member of our English department 
who photographed and arranged a series of 100 Koda- 
chrome slides on well-known literary landmarks in 
America has had the pleasure of seeing the set used in 
other schools and colleges in the country, while a second 
teacher—a member of the Art department—has had an 
equal satisfaction in turning out professional work in 
her field. 

Whether the teacher stays at home and uses an ex- 
tension tube to photograph and “blow up” the head of 
a fly, or brings back the Taj Mahal in striking color 
doesn’t matter much: it’s all part of an immensely re- 
warding way of teaching and learning—the audiovisual 
way. 
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THE NEW MEDIA 


OREIGN-LANGUAGE TEACHING, as readers of this maga- 

zine know, is in the midst of a quiet revolution; and 
one of the interacting forces is the application of the 
new auditory and visual media. Language laboratories 
and teaching machines, television, the programming of 
new types of materials, are all developing so fast that it 
is difficult to keep informed. 

The present study will confine itself to the new media 
in language teaching. But the revolution in this field 
also involves a basic new need and a basically changed 
conception of language itself. The need is for Americans 
with language skills; the new concept looks at language 
as behavior rather than as words and rules. These 
changes are essential background for us as audiovisual 
specialists and language teachers as we try together to 
apply our new resources and devices in ways that will 
improve education. 

Since World War II the older methods of teaching 
foreign languages, which the United States had bor- 
rowed from Europe, have been superseded by “language 
teaching in the new key”: combining a hearing-speaking 
beginning (called “audio-oral” or “audio-lingual”’) with 
modern linguistic theory, pattern practice, and the 
utilization of materials from the foreign cultures. 

Our knowledge of language may still be far from 
definitive; we continue to learn more about its inner 
structure and its human context. Nelson Brooks begins 
his new book with this observation: “Language, like 
sleep, is not a substance, but a process; in practice it is 
known to everyone, yet its theory all but defies formula- 
tion.”’ Further on in the same study he writes: “Lan- 
guage is a highly complicated activity, and it is wholly 
learned. It involves both neural and muscular tissue, 
and it has psychological, interpersonal, and cultural 
aspects that are indispensable to its acquisition and use. 

. The single paramount fact about language learning 
is that it concerns, not problem solving, but the forma- 
tion and performance of habits” (pages 46-47). Effi- 
cient habit-forming is itself a problem, of course; and 
the learner’s intelligence, as well as the teacher’s, can 
find exercise in solving it. Nevertheless, the sentence 


} Language and Language Learning. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1960. $3.50. 


Mrs. Creore is teacher and head of the French 
department at the Helen Bush-Parkside school for 
girls in Seattle. A native of Pennsylvania, she was 
graduated from the University of Rochester, New York, 
and studied in France both at the Sorbonne and Uni- 
versity of Lyon. In 1954-55 she revisited France. 
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underlined by Professor Brooks provides the guiding 
idea for, the wise use of machines in at least the first 
stages of language teaching. If we accept the premise 
that language consists of a set of habits which must be 
learned by practice, we can proceed to the discussion 
of equipment and materials. 


Language Laboratory Equipment and Management 


The questions of performance criteria are among the 
first that need to be answered by research, as hundreds 
of schools and colleges invest in electronic equipment. 
How “hi-fi” does a language laboratory need to be? The 
CCSSO Purchase Guide* recommends that “for high 
quality voice reproduction, the system have an overall 
frequency response of 75 to 9000 cycles per second 
(cps) within plus or minus two decibels (+2 db), to- 
gether with low levels of distortion and noise” (p. 26). 
The minimum performance specifications recommended 
for tape recorders, amplifiers, and microphones are 
likewise 75 to 9000 cps; for earphones, slightly less 
rigorous: 100 to 8000 cps. 

Research carried on in the Language Laboratory of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology during 1959- 
60, in cooperation with Educational Facilities Labora- 
tories, seems likely to show that the Purchase Guide’s 
standards are more exacting than necessary. 

Meanwhile the Commercial Sound Division of the 
DuKane Corporation, St. Charles, Illinois, has devoted 
a Technical Newsletter (Issue No. 110, March 1960) 
to a research paper on “Performance Criteria and De- 
sign Considerations for Language Laboratory Systems.” 
The general conclusions are summarized thus on 
page 6: 


Frequency Response: 200-8500 cycles plus or minus 
5 decibels 

Noise (unweighted): 45 decibels below program 

é' level of 75 db 

Distortion: No more than 3 percent THD 
in the band 200-3500 cycles: 
[THD, total harmonic dis- 
tortion, comprises virtually 
the total distortion in the 
system.] 


Architectural specifications for language laboratories 
are likewise in process of formulation. The DuKane 
Corporation’s Commercial Sound Division, just men- 
tioned, has an article in pre-publication form on “Archi- 

? Purchase Guide for Programs in Science, Mathematics and 


Modern Foreign Languages. Prepared by the Council of Chief State 
School Officers. Ginn and Co., 1959. $3.95. 
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Language Teachin 


A STATUS STUDY 


technical Design Considerations for Language Lab- 
oratories.” A general study of standards for school 
buildings that will permit effective use of all the educa- 
tional media is being prepared for the New Media 
Program of the U. S. Office of Education by Amo De 
Bernardis and Portland State College (Oregon). This 
report should be ready by March 1961. 

The best kind of language laboratory for a given set 
of functions has to be picked by sheer common sense 
from among the available devices. Within a few years, 
our common sense will be aided by the current research 
summarized later in this report. But it will take more 
research than is under way to tell how the laboratory 
can best be integrated with television, teaching ma- 
chines, and inexpensive phonograph discs for home 
use. 

Moreover, the range of available equipment is con- 
stantly expanding beyond what has been researched, so 
that common sense will always have to decide what 
to buy. Suppose, for example, one’s purpose is to pro- 
vide hundreds of “minimum step” exercises in several 
languages, either for class use or for students to master 
at their own pace outside of class time. Such exercises, 
lasting only a few minutes, are one of the most promis- 
ing and persistent of the present trends. One might 
choose for this purpose, as soon as it is available, the 
kind of language laboratory that Rand Morton is de- 
veloping at the University of Michigan, with contin- 
uously running tapes and a dial in each laboratory booth 
so that the student can call for the exercise he wants, 
and can also dial for the help of a monitoring assistant 
in the language. Yet the dial system has been in full use 
(after a year’s pilot test) only since the fall of 1960, in 
a single institution. Possibly a laboratory of this sort 
could be operated jointly by schools and colleges in a 
neighborhood, transmitting the sound by FM radio, 
microwave, or rented telephone lines. A feasibility study 
of this idea is under way in the University of Washing- 
ton Romance Department. 

The most widespread types of laboratory for different 
age levels and kinds of schools are described by Edward 
M. Stack * of Whittier College. Professor Stack tells how 
to go about constructing a laboratory in proper se- 
quence, and gives figures for determining space require- 
ments. His chapters on the Tape Library and Student 
Routine should be helpful particularly for high schools. 

The Purchase Guide is more complete and detailed 
as to how to plan a laboratory and how to use and main- 
tain equipment. 


*The Language Laboratory and Modern Language Teaching. 
Oxford University Press, 1960. $3.95. 
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Frances B. Creore 


Language Laboratory Learning by Fernand Marty,‘ 
Director of the Language Laboratory at Wellesley Col- 
lege, is an excellent book not only on how to begin a 
basic audio-oral course, but also on how to operate the 
laboratory. In this connection it explains clearly, with 
diagrams, the basic principles of sound-recording. 

High school teachers may also find useful Paul E. 
King’s The High School Language Laboratory,® and a 
brief Texas State bulletin, Suggestions for Language 
Laboratory Installation.® 

Though a complete laboratory costs more than many 
schools can afford, it is possible to have the benefit of 
certain basic devices at a relatively small cost. A high 
school classroom in Montana, for example, is equipped 
in this manner: A portable desk or console, containing 
two tape recorders and a phonograph, can be rolled 
into place at the front of the room. To this console are 
connected 15 jack boxes, each with two outlets for 
headsets, so that 30 students can hear what is played 
from the console. At the back of the room are four 
booths containing tape recorders so that students can 
record their response individually in 15-minute shifts— 
about 12 students each class hour. This installation 
costs $3300, ‘while a 30-post laboratory with intercom 
system and recorders in all booths would cost from 
$8000 to $15,000 or more. 

For $500, one might buy a tape recorder and some 
jack boxes and earphones. If initial funds are scant, it 
is best to start out simply with good quality equipment 
and build up gradually, making sure that the added 
units are compatible. 

If one does buy a complete laboratory at the start, 
one should think through just what is needed for the 
uses one intends to make of it. For example, only a few 
students at a time may be working with individual 
master tapes, so that out of 30 booths, only five or so 
need have dual-track recorders. 

Standard commercial equipment can sometimes be 
adapted to serve language teaching more effectively. For 
example, Professor Pierre Oustinoff of the College of 
William and Mary has modified the Wollensak Tape Re- 
corder, Stereo model T-1515,’ with an added toggle 
switch, a three-point dial switch, and a stereo earphone 
jack. This permits one to hear a model, oneself speak- 


* Audio-Visual Publications. Box 185, Wellesley, Mass., 1960. 
$3.75. (See review on page 301) 


* Magnetic Recording Industries, 126 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
N. Y., 1958. 25 cents. 


*Circular No. GS111-1, The Texas Education Agency, Austin 
Texas, 1960. 


7 The modified model can be bought from the Wollensak Optical 
Co., Chicago 16, IIl. 
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ing, and the recording of oneself, in six possible com- 
binations! These are the possibilities: (1) The tape’s 
upper track, carrying the model, is heard in one ear, 
with earphones “activated,” that is, the wearer hears 
his own voice in the earphones, on speaking into a 
microphone; (2) The upper track is heard in both ear- 
phones, activated; (3) The lower track is heard in one 
ear, the earphones not activated; (4) The lower track 
is heard in both earphones, not activated; (5) Both 
tracks are heard on separate earphones, activated; and 
(6) Both tracks are heard on both earphones, activated, 
with the model louder, as desired. 

The sturdiest of electronic equipment inevitably needs 
upkeep and minor repairs, some of which the amateur 
can take care of by himself. Professor Stack’s new book 
(see note 3) gives helpful tips on preventive and reme- 
dial maintenance of language laboratories. A more de- 
tailed pamphlet to give teachers basic information on 
the use and maintenance of recorders has been pre- 
pared by Stafford Thomas of Dixon High School, Dixon, 
Illinois, and Arthur Karklins of the University of Wash- 
ington language laboratory." The paper contains sec- 
tions in non-technical language on identifying the con- 
trols and fittings, on copying tapes and phonograph 
discs, the care of the machine, simple repairs one can 
make oneself, common troubles and symptoms of mal- 
function, and other useful topics. It includes some prac- 
tical hints on the effective use of recorded teaching 
units. 


Instructional Materials 


No electro-mechanical equipment is indispensable 
for language teaching. Yet this equipment enables the 
teacher to use an impressive range of new materials so 
as to concentrate his own time where it will accomplish 
the most. Good sound recordings not only accustom 
the student to a variety of authentic voices; they also 
permit the teacher to provide hours of exercise mate- 
rial, carefully designed and presented with verve, while 
she, herself, remains fresh for the guiding and con- 
versing which only the live teacher can do. Visual re- 
cordings can add facial expressions, mouth positions, 
and the foreign environment. Still pictures can vividly 


* First Aid for Tape Recorders, Department of Romance Lan- 
guages, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. $.35 
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condition the meaning of a new phrase, while motion 
pictures simulate the elusive, flowing context of lan- 
guage in real life. 

One of the stubbornest problems facing language 
teachers, and indeed our whole profession, is to get 
complete, critical information on new teaching mate- 
rials. Title VII B of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, concerned with the collecting and dis- 
seminating of information on the new educational 
media, is advancing toward a solution of this problem. 
(Through the four years of the NDEA, from 1958 to 
1962, Title VII B will probably spend about $3 mil- 
lion, as compared with about $11.7 million under 
VII A for educational research projects.) Two basic 
studies shave already been completed for Title VII B: 
one on present “Sources of Information About Newer 
Educational Media for Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation,” and the other, a “Feasibility Study Regarding 
the Establishment of a Media Research Information 
Service.” Part of the second study is an “Exploratory 
Classification Schedule” for reporting research in the 
educational media. 

Some good ready-made materials are becoming avail- 
able, and examples will be cited in the paragraphs that 
follow. The most complete bibliography is the Modern 
Language Association’s Materials List,° of which a 
revision is planned for 1961. The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion has prepared a further brief list, with the high 
school teacher especially in mind.'° 

The Modern Language Association is also prepar- 
ing sequences of audio-lingual materials for five modern 
languages—French, German, Italian, Russian, and 
Spanish. These include tapes beginning from the third- 
grade level and proficiency tests beginning at the end of 
the seventh grade. Besides these materials and the re- 
cordings advertised commercially, others will be avail- 
able at least locally from educational centers. Tape 
libraries and clearing houses already exist in numerous 
universities, a few school systems such as San Diego, 
and some state departments of education such as Texas 
and Montana. 

The teacher using a laboratory will need not only to 
refer to the texts and experiments of other teachers; he 
will want sometimes to make his own tapes. School 
systems need to set up cooperative plans for making 
good tapes. Designing first-rate tapes is extremely slow 
work; it is not unusual to spend six or seven hours on 
a 30-minute tape. However, foreign language teachers 
in a district, even if they are not all using the same 
book, can agree on a list of points to be taught by short 
tapes and can parcel out among themselves the record- 
ings to be made. 

Several recent publications contain very helpful dis- 
cussion of language laboratory techniques, illustrated by 
actual examples of laboratory materials. 

Let us begin with the pre-reading stage of instruc- 


® Modern Language Association of America, Materials List for 
Use by Teachers of Modern Foreign Languages . . . Edited by 
Douglas W. Alden. (1959. Foreign Language Program Research 
Center of the MLA, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 50 cents.) 


1 Johnston, Marjorie C., and Esther M. Eaton, “Source Mate- 
rials for Secondary School Teachers of Foreign Languages.” U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. Circular No. 509, Re- 
vised, January, 1960. 
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tion. The teacher’s role during the pre-textbook phase 
as described by Professor Patricia O'Connor of Brown 
University,'! is that of model, of judge of the pupil's 
accuracy, and of manager. At this stage there must be 
intelligent division of labor between the human teacher 
and the machine. In the early weeks the teacher is 
needed to listen and to comment on the student’s devia- 
tion from the desired standard. Most important is the 
careful planning which will make it evident that the 
pre-reading period is not haphazard and that systematic 
progress is being made. During this phase, the book 
is a detriment as the student must not see the words. The 
length of this period must be flexible and may vary from 
several weeks to a semester. Professor Theodore An- 
dersson '* suggests that for first-grade beginners, it 
should last for about three years; for third-grade begin- 
ners, two years; for seventh-grade one to two years, and 
from the seventh grade on, at least a half year. From 
the seventh grade on, particularly, the student should 
be learning more on his own initiative by practicing in 
the language laboratory and by listening to phonograph 
records at home. In some schools inexpensive records 
are given to the pupils to take home. 

A sequence of 19 graded units, in the form of dia- 
logues reproduced on iape by native French speakers, 
has been prepared by the Montgomery County Public 
Schools in Maryland.'* These dialogues, like the “Glas- 
tonbury Materials,” * are composed of exposition, basic 
dialogues, supplements, dialogue adaptation, directed 
dialogue and structure drills. They also constitute the 
reading and writing materials for the first three or four 
semesters of high school French in a required sequence 
of three or more years. They may be used at any grade 
level in the secondary school and are based on real-life 
situations. 

Good sets of this sort suggest ideas one can use in 
one’s own tapes. For example, it proves very helpful to 


" Patricia O'Connor, Modern Foreign Languages in the High 
School; Pre-Reading Instruction. United States Office of Education 
Bulletin 1960 No. 9. 


* Author of The Teaching of Foreign Languages in the Elemen- 
tary School, Preliminary Edition. D. C. Heath and Co., 1953. $1.75. 
(A second edition, in preparation, will be titled The Teaching of 
Modern Languages in the Elementary School.) 


“ Materials for Programming the Laboratory, an Audio-Visual 
Presentation—French. Montgomery County Public School, with the 
cooperation of the Maryland State Department of Education, Balti- 
more 1, Maryland. 1960. (Mimeographed.) 


*See page 316 for news note on Glastonbury. 
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the student, as he carries out a drill in long cycles— 
model, student response, model (repeated so that the 
student can check his answer )— if a man’s voice is used 
for the first model and a woman’s for the second. 

In his Manual for Foreign Language Teachers—Sug- 
gestions for Teaching by the Audio-Lingual Method,'* 
Professor Gustave Mathieu of Orange County State 
College (Fullerton, California), presents excellent sam- 
ples of mechanisms and exercises that can be used in 
the language laboratory. He holds that the prime objec- 
tive of laboratory exercises is the rapid and automatic 
execution of responses which foster learning not by 
analysis but by analogy, not by thinking about the lan- 
guage but by practicing it. He explains and illustrates 
four types of exercise which he calls: (1) creative; (2) 
listening-comprehension; (3) mimicry-memorization, 
and (4) self-evaluation. An effective way to convince 
a beginner that practice is essential is to have him record 
in the first two weeks a short passage which he has not 
practiced before. This recording is filed. About five 
weeks later, after much practice, the student records 
the same material. On comparing his two performances, 
he is likely to say “Is that the way I used to talk?” 

Language Laboratory Learning by Fernand Marty 
(see note 4), although written for a basic course in 
college, could very well be used in high school since 
many of the exercises are applicable. This beautifully 
organized book gives equal importance to the audio-oral 
and spelling-reading skills; it covers not only visual aids 
but improvement courses, specialized courses in litera- 
ture, phonetics, stylistics, civilization and simultaneous 
interpretation. There is also an English-French glossary 
of language laboratory terms. (The U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Aid to State and Local Schools Branch, is in the 
process of extending such a glossary to include German, 
Italian, Russian and Spanish. ) 

In his paper, “Testing Students’ Progress in the Lan- 
guage Laboratory,”!* Professor Pierre Delattre of the 
University of Colorado presents 12 different types of 
pattern practice to be used either as exercises or as 
tests. 

Among the textbooks which represent the new lan- 
guage teaching is one with an accompanying sound re- 
cording, Modern Spanish,'® a college text which might 
be considered for high school use as well. 

L’Echelle,"* a college French text in preliminary edi- 
tion, breaks up the first-year grammar into 225 steps 
and is so organized that the presentation of the material 
as well as the exercises can be done in the language 
laboratory. The exercises are based on pictures which 


“ Bureau of Secondary Education and National Defense Educa- 
tion Act Administration, California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, March 1960. (Mimeographed.) Instructions for making 
a 25-minute lesson tape, based on the same approach, are, given in 
a Programming Guide for the Electronic Classroom, Part 1, Modern 
Foreign Languages by Paul E. King. Magnetic Recording Industries 
(see note 5), 1960. 


‘5 A paper presented at the Language Laboratory Conference at 
Indiana University, January 1960. Published in the Automated 
Teaching Bulletin, Vol. 1, no 3, Summer 1960, Rheem Califone 
Corp., 1020 N. La Brea Ave., Los Angeles 28, California. 


1® A Modern Language Association Project, Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1960, $6.95. The book includes a first phonograph record only. 
The full set of records cost $10. 


* By Robert L. Politzer, Dept. of Romance Languages, Univer- 


sity of Michigan, 1959. Ann Arbor Publishers, 711 N. University, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. $4.00 
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can be mounted in the laboratory. (The student can 
also use those in his book.) This text could serve to 
good advantage at the high school level. 


Radio, Television and Films 


Little can be said of radio except that not enough 
use is being made of its evident potential for trans- 
mitting language instruction, exercises for practice, and 
real-life broadcasts from other countries for advanced 
students. Radio should be considered whenever we take 
stock of the means we might put to use. 

It is television that becomes the runner-up after lan- 
guage laboratories and that is likely to continue to 
spread as a means of presenting authentic models of 
language with the highest attainable skill to students in 
school and to the interested public. The Midwest Pro- 
gram on Airborne Television, the newest use of this 
medium, plans tentatively to schedule French and 
Spanish for Grades 3 to 6; junior high school French 
and Spanish; and Russian and advanced foreign lan- 
guage for the senior high school.'* If the Airborne ex- 
periment proves successful, it may set a pattern for 
many regions. In any case, a report from the Educa- 


tional Facilities Laboratories predicts that small rural 
schools will in time be linked by television into regional 
networks. Film and video tape would thus overcome the 
cultural isolation of these schools, making it economi- 
cally feasible for them to offer courses ordinarily pro- 
vided only in cities or in large consolidated school 
districts.'® 

Films are beginning to appear which will make vivid 
to the lay audience what television, the tape recorder, 
and other new resources can do for language teaching. 

The most general film, To Speak with Friends, re- 
ports on language teaching in various elementary and 
secondary schools. Produced by the National Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center under an NDEA 
contract, the film will be available through the New 
Media Program of the U. S. Office of Education. This 
engaging half-hour documentary will arouse discussion 
among parents and administrators, as well as teachers. 

'’See the brochure announcement, Midwest Program on Air- 


borne Television Instruction—A Regional Exploration in Education. 
228 North LaSalle St., Chicago 1. (1960) 


_ The Cost of a Schoolhouse. Available on request from Edu- 
cational Facilities Laboratories, 477 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
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The use of a college language laboratory figures 
prominently in another short film, Language Teaching 
in Context, a narrative account of what a student does 
in the audiovisual French course created at Wayne 
State University. The film can be rented for $7 from 
the University’s audiovisual center. 

The excellent elementary school TV French programs 
of Mrs. Anne Slack are on kinescope, and arrange- 
ments to see sample lessons may be made with the 
Modern Language Project of the Massachusetts Council 
for Public Schools, 172 Newbury Street, Boston 16. A 
series Of 12 TV Spanish programs for elementary 
school, by Tomas Ybarra, is similarly available from 
the University of Washington Audio-Visual Services, 
Seattle $5. A documentary film on the subject of lan- 
guage teacher training in several of the NDEA summer 
institutes may be borrowed through the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Self-Instructional Devices or “Teaching Machines” 


To define the term “teaching machine,” the U. S. 
Office of Education observes that while the devices 
themselves take a variety of forms, 


the following factors or elements are usually represented: 
(1) a mechanical and/or electronic system for introducing 
new information to be learned, usually visual; (2) a se- 
quential presentation of questions and/or problems which 
require separate responses from a learner; (3) a system 
which can accept and then or later evaluate the responses 
developed or selected by the student; (4) a system which 
informs the student of the adequacy of his response imme- 
diately after he makes it or which takes the response fully 
into account selecting the next bit of information, question, 
or problem to present.?° 


The fullest general account of this fast-developing 
sector of American education and research is a 724- 
page book written by authorities in the field and pub- 
lished by DAVI.*! The spring supplement of AV Com- 
munication Review, also a DAVI publication, devotes 
its 80 pages to an annotated bibliography of teaching 
machine literature.** 

According to Professor F. Rand Morton, director of 
the language laboratory at the University of Michigan, 
the teaching machine is an inevitable, valid means of 
meeting the need for mass education. In language learn- 
ing its most likely role will be to help the student learn 
and later test him on the mechanical manipulation of 
patterns. In fact, Professor Morton is conducting a 
project under Title VI of NDEA which includes a de- 
sign for a teaching machine. Programming in Spanish, 
Russian and Thai for such a machine is underway and 
will continue for two more years. In language teaching, 
as in any other use of teaching machines, proper pro- 
gramming is the most important factor. 

Professor Morton dreams of a: possible “accultura- 


* Progress of Public Education in the United States of America, 
1959-60; Summary Report of the Office of Education .. . to the 
Twenty-Third International Conference on Public Education. Geneva. 
. . . U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960. p. 55. 


“Teaching Machines and Programmed Learning. Edited by 
Arthur A. Lumsdaine and Robert Glaser. Department of Audio- 
visual Instruction, National Education Association, Washington 6, 
D. C., 1960, 724 p., $7.50. 


* Available from DAVI for $1.50. 
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tion” booth in the language laboratory to teach the 
language in its cultural context.** This would provide a 
video screen to immerse the student in the vivid reality 
of life in a foreign environment, a natural climax to 
language learning. 

Professor B. F. Skinner of Harvard University has 
designed a new teaching machine which is under de- 
velopment by Rheem Califone Corporation. One of its 
features is a double-action shutter which permits 
prompting the learner with an additional hint in order 
to facilitate the recall of relatively difficult material. 

John B. Carroll, professor of education in the Grad- 
uate School of Harvard University is developing an 
audiovisual teaching machine, with the assistance of a 
grant from the Society for the Investigation of Human 
Ecology. The Carroll Audiovisual Auto-Instructional 
Device is a general-purpose instrument designed for in- 
dividual self-instruction in materials requiring both 
visual and auditory components, such as foreign lan- 
guages and music theory. The device contains all the 
features of the conventional language laboratory but 
allows for greater flexibility; it permits the learning and 
practice of all four language skills plus the use of audio- 
visual material. The machine exists at present only in 
experimental prototypes. 

The roster of commercially available machines is 
growing so rapidly that no account of them is attempted 
here. A description of three of the devices intended 
partly for language teaching may be obtained from 
Foringer and Co., Inc., P.O. Box 5882, Bethesda 14, 
Maryland for Bulletins GB-101 and No. 8. A discussion 
of automated teaching methods, teaching machines and 
their goals and functions was published in The Auto- 
mated Teaching Bulletin of the Rheem Califone Cor- 
poration, 1020 N. La Brea Avenue, Los Angeles 28, 
California, December 1959. This bulletin is published 
four times a year and is complimentary. See also AV 
Communication Review’ Supplement 1, 1960. 

As new methods of teaching develop and generate 
instructional materials, new equipment needs are be- 
coming apparent—especially where the innovations call 
for combining auditory and visual materials. One of 
the needs is for a slide or filmstrip projector which 
will automatically play a sound track along with each 
picture. A “sound-strip” projector which will do this 
(by optically scanning a sound track accompanying 
each frame) should be available from the Kalart Com- 
pany, Plainville, Connecticut, at a cost in the order of 
$300, by early 1961. It will take longer, however, to 
print teaching materials in sound-strip form. 

A possibility for future extracurricular experience 
in a foreign language may well be a portable, battery- 
powered tape recorder, which can be carried on visits 
to a museum or to any process of local economic or 
civic life. Numerous American museums, from New 
York to Seattle, now rent out Acoustiguides—portable 


~The Language Laboratory as a Teaching Machine, University 
of Michigan, 1960, p. 61-62. This essay is also published, together 
with the other papers of the same conference (several of which are 
referred to in this article) in Language Teaching Today; Report of 
the Language Laboratory Conference Held at Indiana University, 
January 22-23, 1960. Edited by Felix J. Oinas. Indiana University 
Research Center in Anthropology, Folklore, and Linguistics, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. Publication 14, 1960. $4. Also Part II of the 
International Journal of Linguistics, Vol. 26, No. 3 (1960). 
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tape recorders made in Los Angeles. The sound track 
discusses each item of an exhibit, and the tape can 
be stopped at will. A museum in Holland already offers 
a choice of languages. It would not be too expensive 
to provide alternative tape cartridges in foreign lan- 


guages, particularly if several schools could share the 
cost. 


Current Research on the Uses of the Newer Media 


A selective international bibliography of research on 
language teaching, annotated for all obtainable items, 
is being prepared in the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages of the University of Washington, Seattle 5. The 
project is in connection with a new Ph.D. program 
which aims at a broad preparation of specialists in 
language teacher training and supervision. The Depart- 
ment is planning to publish the bibliography as a mono- 
graph early in 1961. It will cover the period from 
the end of World War I to the present, including 
research in progress. 

Later, a book length study of the research problem 
in the language field will be made under Title VI of 
NDEA. 


The current research in this country on the uses of 
the new media for language teaching comes mostly 
from three sources of funds. Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, Inc. and Titles VI and VII of NDEA, 
called respectively the Language Development Pro- 
gram ** and the New Media Program. 

The general pertinent projects of the Educational 
Facilities Laboratories include two reports published 
this year on school building: The Cost of a School- 
house and Design for ETV. (See the October issue of 
AVI for review of the latter.) Both reports are free 
as long as they last from Educational Facilities Labora- 
tories, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22. The 
studies directly relating to languages are the Purchase 
Guide, the MIT research on criteria for frequency 
response (see page 286) and an experiment at Purdue 
University to compare the efficacy of two types of 
language laboratory equipment. One type permits the 
ee “* The Title VI projects are omitted from the present study. A 
booklet is in press which will give descriptive summaries of the 
projects, the names and addresses of the investigators, the time- 
schedule and cost of each project, etc. The booklet will be avail- 


able from the Language Development Program, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
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student to hear himself electronically (through “acti- 
vated earphones”) as he responds to the master tape; 
the other records his response so that he can hear it 
played back. The experiment was begun with second- 
year Spanish students in the second semester of 1959- 
60 and will be “replicated” throughout 1960-61. The 
results should be known by June 1961. 

One would like to know the comparative value of all 
four types of language laboratory booth now in use: (1) 
the type where the student simply listens and responds 
without activated earphones; (2) the one equipped 
with activated earphones; (3) the booth where he is 
corrected immediately by a monitoring teacher (who 
might be seated at a console using an intercom system) 
and (4) the one where he is corrected later on the 
basis of a recording. A project to compare the four 
was once approved for a Title VII grant but was 
dropped because the applicant could not provide the 
equipment. Perhaps none of the four is best for all 
purposes; the experience of an eclectic language labora- 
tory at the University of Washington suggests that 
variety has great advantage, in both teaching and test- 
ing. Whatever the best hypothesis may be, more re- 
search is needed of the sort that Purdue has initiated. 

Of the 118 research grants made under Title VII A 
(prior to the Advisory Committee’s meeting of October 
1960) fourteen directly touch language teaching.*° 
Since they all test applications of the newer media, and 
in fact all involve the recording or transmitting of 
sound, they all potentially affect the future history of 
the language laboratory. 

Two of the projects aim to discover which can teach 
foreign languages to the child most effectively—the new 
media or the classroom teacher. For purposes of 
comparison, children in Grades 4 to 6 will be taught 
at the University of Illinois in two categories—some 
by qualified Spanish teachers; others by teachers not 
trained in Spanish but supported by closed-circuit tele- 
casts, tape recordings, and other instructional aids. The 
three-year, $91,000 project is being conducted by a 
professor of education, Charles E. Johnson, with help 
from the Spanish department. The three years end 
on May 31. 

In Boston, public TV is carrying the engaging French 
lessons of Mrs. Anne Slack to more than 30,000 chil- 
dren in over a hundred school systems. Classroom 
teachers are endeavoring to help the children assimilate 
the instruction, with varying degrees of competence and 
varying use of the inservice training offered. Since the 
program is public, it is impossible to control its use 
throughout the viewing area. It would be a shame not 
to find out precisely what has happened, so that other 
cities may know the possibilities and the dangers of 
such relatively inexpensive mass instruction. To eval- 
uate the huge project, the Massachusetts Council for 
Public Schools has received Title VII grants of $57,000 
and $69,000, terminating in September 1960 and 1961 
respectively. 

Two other projects are exploring uses of various 


*5 See the descriptions of Title VII projects in Title VII News 
and Reports, U. S. Office of Education, particularly as compiled in 
the Special Edition of July 1960. 
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educational media for teaching languages in the fourth 
to the sixth grades. 

The University of Utah is testing the effectiveness 
of a TV Russian course to challenge and motivate 


academically talented children, using four groupings so 


as to compare the achievement of “superior” and 
“average” students, and the relative effectiveness of 
TV teaching and classroom teaching. The investigators 
are Keith M. Engar, manager of KUED, and Oakley J. 
Gordon, associate professor of psychology. They ex- 
pect to complete the $105,000 project in three and a 
half years, at the end of 1962. 

The most expensive of the Title VII language proj- 
ects—its two grants total over $320,000—is a four- 
year study conducted jointly by Wilbur Schramm, 
director of the Stanford University Institute for Com- 
munication Research, and Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, 
superintendent of the Denver public schools. This is 
an excellent example of a costly but badly needed kind 
of research into the context of a new teaching device. 
It is needed because the more restricted studies of each 
device in itself cannot tell us how to combine our new 
resources the most effectively. As summarized in the 
July 1960 Title VII News and Reports, the experi- 
menter’s proposal was 
. . . to study the total teaching situation of Spanish in the 
elementary grades, of which television is a part; to sys- 
tematically vary as many elements as can be handled in 
order to see where television fits into the pattern; and to 
determine what combination of activities and facilities may 
belong in the classroom of the future. Independent variables 
will include presentation variables such as pupil participa- 
tion in the classroom and pupil participation in the studio; 
formal practice variables such as class drill, tape recorder 
practice, and teaching machine practice, and informal prac- 
tice variables such as class activities and home activities. 
Dependent and mediating variables will include oral vocab- 
ulary ability, conversational ability, I1.Q., school grades, age, 
sex, motivation, prior experience, and others. 


One of these “other” factors that proved significant 
was home influence. French or Spanish lessons telecast 
during school time were repeated in the evenings giv- 
ing families the opportunity to learn the same material. 

Two of the Title VII projects are asking specifically 
what language teaching can gain by completing the 
visual element in its mechanization. Several years ago 
Professor George Borglum, with his colleagues a 
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Wayne State University, created an integrated, audio- 
visual course in college French, which uses 1200 slides 
to relate language learning to real life in the foreign 
culture. Professor Borglum was granted $248,000 for 
a three-year project terminating in March 1962, to 
perfect and test the course, in both college and high- 
school versions. The project currently includes experi- 
mentation with a new form of electronic AV classroom, 
and the recording in France of short pattern-practice 
tapes, using a very limited vocabulary, for teaching 
single structural elements of the French language. 

Meanwhile at the University of Washington, Pro- 
fessor Victor Hanzeli has had a $10,000 grant to 
compare the Wayne audiovisual course, in point of 
student achievement, with one of the best courses built 
of dialogue material. Completed in September 1960, 
this inquiry finds advantages in the audiovisual course; 
but also some on the side of the dialogue course which 
will be taken into account by the large project at 
Wayne State. 

An experiment which may contribute information on 
visual reinforcement of language teaching is under way 
at New Mexico Highlands University, where Marion 
Cline, Jr., an instructor in elementary science, is meas- 
uring the relative effectiveness of teaching language 
arts in English to bilingual children with and without 
a planned, extensive use of visual aids. The grant of 
$22,000 runs for two years ending in August 1961. 

The education of teachers is of course a main long- 
range hope of getting the new media into wider use. 
All experimentation which improves the training of 
language teachers consequently bears on the progress 
of language laboratories—particularly experimentation 
which inspires a creative attitude toward new resources. 
Of several imaginative Title VII projects in this field, 
one particularly concerns language teachers: a 3'2- 
year experiment by Robert J. Keller, a University of 
Minnesota professor of. education, which compares 
closed-circuit TV, kinescopes, and direct observation as 
means of presenting classroom demonstrations in the 
training of high-school teachers. For this study a grant 
of nearly $286,000 has been made, with a terminal 
date of September 30, 1962. 

Lastly, five Title VII grants are supporting experi- 
ments with self-instruction devices for teaching lan- 
guages. Illustrative of the basic research needed here is 
a nicely designed project of James J. Asher, an assistant 
professor of psychology at San Jose College, who will 
try to show whether vocabulary items are taught better 
by presenting first a picture and then the spoken word, 
or vice versa. A new form of the teaching machine will 
be used which not only presents a sequence of pictures 
automatically, but rewards correct visual recognition by 
playing the spoken word, meanwhile keeping a record 
of the learners’ performance. This one-year study, to 
be completed September 1961, received an $8900 grant. 
In proposing the experiment, Mr. Asher referred to a 
comment by Frederick D. Eddy and Elton Hocking that 
“. . . the precise role of the visual combined with 
the audio is probably very important, in many ways and 
for many reasons not yet clearly understood. But as 
yet its role is not fully enough delimited to be described 
with confidence. A great deal of fundamental research 
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needs to be done in this area.” (AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUC- 
TION, September 1959, page 195.) 

The four remaining teaching-machine projects under 
Title VII deal with the “programming” of materials, 
organizing them into minimal units so that the student 
who is working more or less by himself can master one 
step at a time. (The machine tests his understanding 
by presenting a multiple-choice problem, and depending 
on his right or wrong choice, either presents the next 
step or repeats the uncompleted problems.) How much 
livelier some correspondence courses will be, by the 
way, when the autodidact student is in a position to 
rent an audiovisual teaching machine of this sort! 

Elementary Russian and several other subjects are 
being taught partly with teaching machines at Earlham 
College, Richmond, Indiana, in an experiment designed 
to show how much the instruments can accomplish. 
The project to program material for the machines and 
appraise the results of the teaching is being conducted 
by John A. Barlow, associate professor of psychology, 
who has a three-year grant of $140,000 ending in 
June 1962. 

Three of the projects are one-year studies, all at 
Hollins College in Virginia, under the small grant 
program of Title VII. Subsidies of $2600 to $2800 
are making possible the experimental programming of 
instruction in elementary Latin, intermediate French, 
and structural linguistics. In each case the investigator 
seeks not only to test the effectiveness of the teaching 
materials produced, but also, to formulate principles of 
successful programming for self-teaching instruments. 

Many more’ studies seem to be needed in which 
alternative sequences of small instructional units will 
be tried on comparable groups of students to see what 
sequences prove best. From a number of such experi- 
ments it may be possible to generalize principles of 
programming for the new devices. 

Language teaching probably will change even more in 
the sixties than it did in the fifties. The publicly felt 
need for language proficiency is increasing; and the 
public demand for better, more substantial education in 
every important field carries with it increasing support 
for research, innovation and instructional aids. The 
results of serious research should be a powerful force 
favoring gradual adjustment by teachers to the new 
conditions and possibilities. 
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ITH THE FABULOUS Florida Vacationland beckon- 

ing members to the largest and most diversified 
DAVI Convention ever, the Florida Audio-Visual Asso- 
ciation committees are setting up the machinery to take 
care of the incoming wave of DAV! delegates. 

In addition to the usual study opportunities offered 
by the varied sections of DAV!, Florida provides facil- 
ities for study trips and recreation including swimming, 
sunbathing, boating, fishing, golfing, night clubbing and 
other forms of entertainment. 

Of interest to educators nationwide will be the pro- 
grams on educational television. The Dade County 
schools, pioneers in this field, wil! provide facilities illus- 
trating the progress in educational television through- 


out Florida. 
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VanderMeer 


Miller Meierhenry 


Erickson 


Golterman 


CANDIDATES 
1961-62 


For President Elect 


MILLER, Clyde K., director, division of audiovisual educa- 
tion, State of Ohio Department of Education, 1951 to date; 
supervisor, audiovisual education department, Gary (Ind.) pub- 
lic schools, 1942-43; 1945-51; U.S. Navy 1943-45; director of 
visual education, Dover (Ohio) public schools, 1937-42; early 
career as public school teacher and principal in Ohio. A.B. 
(1931) Hiram College, Ohio; M.A. (1940) Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Ed.D. (1952) Indiana University. Vice president 
DAVI, 1960; acting vice president, 1958-59; chairman DAVI 
national membership drive, 1958-60; co-chairman Convention 
program committee, 1960; member DAVI Board of Directors, 
1956-57; AVI Editorial Board, 1957-59; member Legislative 
Committee, Radio and Recordings Committee, other DAVI 
committees; participated in Lake Okoboji Conferences, 1957, 
1958. Editorial committee on The Administrator and His 
Audiovisual Program; author Film Today, A Guide to Better 
Teaching (1945); final chapter of How to Have a Successful 
Conference (1950); contributor to See and Hear, School 
Affairs, Educational Screen, Educational Focus, Home Movies, 
AVI. Conducted 221 AV conferences in Ohio in past nine 
years; past president ACSSAVO; member Ohio Education 
Association; AV Directors Association of Ohio; Phi Delta 
Kappa and NEA. 


MEIERHENRY, Wesley C., professor of education, University 
of Nebraska, 1946 to date; director, advanced professional 
division and assistant to the dean, Teachers College, University 
of Nebraska (advisor to advanced students specializing in AV), 
1958 to date; visiting AV instructor, San Jose State College, 
summers 1950-51; assistant director (extension division) and 
assistant professor of education, University of Nebraska, 1944- 
50; teacher and superintendent of schools, Republican City 
(Nebr.), 1936-43. B.Sc. (1936) Midland College, Fremont 
(Nebr.); M.A. (1941) and Ph.D. (1946) University of Ne- 
braska. Chairman DAVI Research Committee since 1957 and 
chairman committee to direct special grant from TFC to DAVI 
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McBride 


Sherman 


Norberg Runner 


Research Committee, 1959; member AVCR Editorial Board 
and DAVI Board of Directors; consultant DAVI Field Service 
Program; participant Lake Okoboji Conferences, 1955, 1959; 
consultant to U.S. Office of Education on Title VII; co-director 
of survey of use of in-school telecast materials, Title VII; AV 
instructor in ETV course, University of Wisconsin; WCOTP 
delegate to Amsterdam, 1960; cfficer in Nebraska State AV 
Association since its organization; director Nebraska Program 
of Educational Enrichment Through Use of Motion Pictures, 
1946-50. Author Enriching the Curriculum Through Motion 
Pictures (University of Nebraska Press 1952); book reviews 
and articles in professional journals. 


VANDERMEER, A. W., associate dean, College of Education, 
Pennsylvania State University, 1956 to date; professor of educa- 
tion, Penn State, 1946 to date; U.S. Navy Training Aids Offi- 
cer, 1943-46; assistant in charge of AV program in laboratory 
schools, University of Chicago, 1941-43; research fellow in 
educational motion pictures, American Council on Education, 
1940; science teacher and AV director, Toppenish (Washing- 
ton) public schools, 1934-39. B.A. (1934) Eastern Washington 
College; University of Washington (1939); M.A. (1941) and 
Ph.D. (1943) University of Chicago. First president of Penn- 
sylvania AV Association for Teacher Education; recipient of 
first annual AV Distinguished Service Award, PENNAVID. Mem- 
ber NEA, Sigma XI, PENNAviD, PAVATE. Member or chairman 
of DAVI committees on research, teacher education, accredita- 
tion, professional education, evaluation of secondary schools; 
active in accreditation programs, representing DAVI in joint 
projects with TEPS and AACTE. Member AVCR Editorial 
Board and DAVI Board of Directors; advisor Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, NEA; keynote speaker, Lake Okoboji Con- 
ference 1960. Editor, AV terminology, Dictionary of Education; 
approx. 30 monographs, articles and research reports on AV; 
presently engaged in research on improvement of informational 
motion pictures and filmstrips under Title VII. 
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For Vice President 


GOLTERMAN, Elizabeth, director, division of audiovisual 
education, St. Louis Public Schools, 1944 to date; assistant 
director and teacher, audiovisual division of Educational Mu- 
seum, 1930-44. A.B. (1931) Harris Teachers College, Missouri; 
M.A. (1938) Teachers College, Columbia University; graduate 
work at Washington University and the University of Illinois. 
Member advisory committee on Title VII, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, 1958-60; Operations Advisory Committee ETV Station 
KETC, 1956-60; member DAVI Executive Committee, 1954- 
58; DAVI Board of Directors, 1953-58; member other DAVI 
committees; participant, Lake Okoboji Conferences 1955-56. 
Named by St. Louis Globe-Democrat as Woman of Achieve- 
ment in Education, 1957; president St. Louis Association for 
Childhood Education, 1940-42; president audiovisual depart- 
ment, Missouri State Teachers Association, 1939-40. Member 
NEA, ASCD, American Association of University Women, 
Association for Childhood Education International, American 
Association of Museums, the education committee of Missouri 
Historical Society, Nature Conservancy, National Audubon 
Society, and other civic organizations. 


ERICKSON, Carlton W. H., director, audiovisual center, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, 1947 to date. From 1930-47 was science 
teacher; high school principal; taught audiovisual methods 
during summer sessions in teachers colleges; extension lecturer, 
Massachusetts Department of Education. Organized first city- 
wide public school audiovisual service program in Western 
Massachusetts, 1933. During war years, officer in charge of 
U.S. Navy Training Aids (Norfolk and Pearl Harbor). B.A. 
(1930), M.A. (1937), and Ed.D. (1955) Boston University. 
DAVI National Membership Chairman, 1960-61; member 
DAVI National Resolutions Committee, 1960-61; current mem- 
ber, Service Packet Committee; DAVI Board of Directors, 
1949; member AVI Interim Editorial Committee. Chairman 
Program Committee DAVI Boston Convention, 1952; member 
Program Committee DAVI summer meeting, Boston 1949; 
president New England Section of DAVI, organizing two Bos- 
ton conferences, 1938-39. Co-chairman Northeast Regional AV 
Leadership Conference at Albany, 1956; member Board of 
Directors of the Connecticut AV Education Association since 
1947; Phi Delta Kappa. Author Administering Audio-Visual 
Services (Macmillan Co. 1959); contributor to AVI, AVCR, 
Teaching Tools, Annual Bulletin, Connecticut AV Education 
Association. 


ALLEN, William H., director of research, Department of 
Cinema, University of Southern California since early 1960; 
special consultant ETV, California State Department of Edu- 
cation since 1959; advisor on communications, System Develop- 
ment and RAND corporations, 1956-60; served on the faculties 
of the University of Southern California, University of Wis- 
consin, and San Diego State College, 1950-56; early career as 
classroom teacher and county audiovisual director in San Ber- 
nardino County (Calif.) schools; served in the U.S. Army 
during war years. A.B. and Ed.D. University of California; 
M.A. Claremont Graduate School. Editor of AVCR since its 
inception; first chairman and present member, DAVI Research 
Committee; research consultant for U.S. Office of Education 
on Title VII program and currently conducting research on 
“A Study of the Non-Linearity Variable in Filmic Presenta- 
tion”; editor, first five-year report of Lake Okoboji Leadership 
Conferences, 1960; co-editor, Audiovisual Administration (Wil- 
liam C. Brown Co. 1951). Author Television in California 
Schools 1960, chapter on “Audiovisual Communication” in 
1960 edition of Encyclopedia of Educational Research, over 50 
professional articles on education. Member NEA, American 
Psychological Association, American Educational Research 
Association. 
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Delegates-at-Large (Choose Three) 


CROSS, A. J. Foy, professor of education, New York Univer- 
sity, 1949 to date; director, NYU Placement Services, 1952-56; 
director, NYU Center for Field Services, 1949-52; visiting pro- 
fessor, University of Puerto Rico (1951, 1957, 1960), also 
Universities of Minnesota and Nebraska; served on the faculties 
of Central Washington College of Education, University of 
Nebraska, Omaha Public Schools; U.S. Navy during war 
years. B.A., B.S., and Bachelor of Fine Arts in Music, Wayne 
State Teachers College (Nebr.); M.A. (1931) and Ph.D. 
(1936) University of Nebraska. Served on educational missions 
to the Philippines (1951-52), Sicily (1953), and Peru (1959); 
has been delegate to White House Conference on Education, 
Pan American Union and Unesco conferences. Has been chair- 
man, DAVI Buildings and Equipment Committee (was instru- 
mental in publication of No. 1 Classrooms); served on DAVI 
Board of Directors and Interim Editorial Committee, AVI. 
Currently acts as consultant to colleges, universities, and public 
schools on school plant planning, curriculum, community sur- 
veys, ETV, automation in education, etc.; also consultant to 
U. S. Commission for UNEsco and U. S. Office of Education. 
Co-author AV in Modern Instructional Practices (1960); other 
books, papers, pamphlets, and manuals; contributor to profes- 
sional magazines and yearbooks. Past president Nebraska State 
Teachers Association; member NEA, AASA, ASCD, NASSP, 
American Association of University Professors, New York 
Metropolitan Audiovisual Association, School Facilities Coun- 
cil, Phi Delta Kappa, Psi Chi. 


ELY, Donald P., director, audiovisual center, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, 1959 to date; associate director, 1956-59; AV director, 
Hicksville (New York) public schools, 1955-56; assistant pro- 
fessor of education and director of audiovisual education, New 
Paltz Teachers College, 1952-55; visiting lecturer in AV, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, summer sessions 1950-51. B.A. (1951) 
Teachers College, Albany; M.A. (1953) Syracuse University; 
currently Ph.D. candidate, Syracuse. DAVI College and Uni- 
versity section, coordinating chairman, 1959; presiding ciiair- 
man, 1960; assistant chairman DAVI Buildings and Equipment 
Committee, 1956-60; member Nominating Committee, 1957-58 
and Financial Accounting Committee, 1957; Field Service Com- 
mittee, 1955; member AVI° Editorial Advisory Board, 1956; 
participant Lake Okoboji Conference, 1955-56; participant 
DAVI invitational seminar on professional education at. 1960 
DAVI convention. President (1956) and vice president (i955) 
New York State Audiovisual Council. Educational consultant, 
Western Woods Studios, Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
John Sutherland Productions, United Church of Canada. Life 
member NEA; member National Society for the Study of 
Communication, other professional and honorary societies. 
Articles published in several educational journals. 


GRAYBILL, Perry B., audiovisual advisor, Air University, 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama, 1952 to date. (During the 
past eight years Mr. Graybill has built up Air University’s 
audiovisual program by instituting an audiovisual committee of 
key professional educators and establishing an audiovisual 
center.) Assigned to Navy audiovisual program during war 
years. Served after war in civilian capacity in Training Aids 
Section, Bureau of Naval Personnel to 1952. Early career as 
secondary and elementary school teacher and administrator in 
Minnesota and Illinois. A.B. Mankato State College; M.A. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Participant in DAVI National Convention 
for past 12 years; instrumental in establishing DAVI Armed 
Forces Section and served as first chairman; has served on DAVI 
Nominating Committee; participant, Lake Okoboji Conference. 
Author of published articles on audiovisual subjects. Contribu- 
tor to AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Delegates-at-Large—Continued 


HUNTER, Armand L., director, division of broadcasting serv- 
ices. Michigan State University 1958 to date (WKAR-AM-FM; 
WMSB-TV; Closed-Circuit TV). Also at Michigan State: 
director of television development, 1951-58; manager WKAR- 
TV, 1953-58; acting head, department of speech, 1956-58; 
manager WMSB-TV, 1959. Educational director, WFIL-AM- 
FM-TV (Philadelphia) and chairman department of radio, 
speech, and theater, Temple University, 1947-51; chairman 
department of radio, and director, NBC-Northwestern Summer 
Radio Institute (Northwestern University) 1943-46; speech in- 
structor and director of theater, University of Nebraska, 1938- 
41. A.B. (1935) and MA. (1937) University of Nebraska: 
Ph.D. (1947) Northwestern University. Recently appointed to 
Advisory Committee Title VII, U. S. Office of Education; 
ETV station’s representative to Midwest Council on Airborne 
Television; member Ad Hoc Planning Committee for NAEB- 
DAVI-NETRC and secretary of resulting Educational Media 
Council. Member DAVI Television Committee (also member 
of joint committee with Classroom Teachers for ETV Primer); 
Advisory Committee to DAVI President, 1957-59; DAVI in- 
vitational seminars. Active with National University Extension 
Association as: Chairman radio-TV committee 1953-56; chair- 
man AV communications division, 1957-59; member advisory 
committee to Center for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, 1956-59; board of directors, 1957-59. Activities with 
NAEB; secretary of organization, 1953-54; consultant on ETV, 
1951 to date. Other professional and honorary societies. 


KING, William H., state coordinator of audiovisual education, 
New Jersey State Department of Education, 1950 to date; AV 
director Plainfield public schools, 1942-50; principal Sewell 
public schools, 1941-42; teacher, Pitman, public schools, 1940- 
41 (all New Jersey); director New Jersey Educational Televi- 
sion Project, 1950-54. B.S. (1940) and M.S. (1947) Glassboro 
State Teachers College; graduate work at Temple, Columbia, 
Rutgers, Southern California, Kent State, and New York uni- 
versities; instructor in graduate AV courses at Glassboro, Tren- 
ton State College, Syracuse, Southern California, and Kent 
State. Chairman DAVI Legislative Committee; member DAVI 
Buildings and Equipment Committee, Radio and Recordings 
Committee, member planning committee for DAVI Regional 
Conference Albany 1956 and Boston 1957; host Regional Con- 
ference New Jersey 1958; equipment editor AVI. Member 
NEA, ASCD, AASA and New Jersey Education Association; 
member, executive committees, New Jersey Education Associa- 
tion and AV Leadership Council; past president ACSSAVO 
and New Jersey Leadership Council; member Audio-Visual 
Commission on Public Information since its inception; con- 
tributor to professional journals; winner EBF AV scholarships, 
1947 and 1948. 


McBRIDE, Otis, head, department of audiovisual education 
and professor, School of Education, Florida State University, 
1953 to date; dean of men and professor of English, 1946-53; 
U. S. Air Force, 1941-45; early career as English teacher, 
Texas and Oklahoma (one-time associate head of English de- 
partment, Tulsa Central High School); also taught English 
and served as alumni secretary and director of placement bu- 
reau, Peabody College for Teachers. B.A. North Texas Teach- 
ers College; M.A. (1931) and Ph.D. (1941) George Peabody 
College for Teachers. Chairman DAVI Resolutions Committee, 
1958-59; member DAVI Convention Planning Committee 1959, 
60, 61 (registration chairman 1961); Committee on Buildings 
and Equipment, six years; area chairman, institutional mem- 
bership drive, 1959-60; national chairman for institutional 
memberships, 1960-61; program participant National Conven- 
tion, 1957-59; member Revision Committee for No. | Planning 
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Schools for AV Materials; member Okoboji Planning Commit- 
tee; participant Lake Okoboji Conferences, 1957-60. Member 
EFLA, NEA; member state board of managers and chairman 
PTA film library; board of directors, Florida AV Association; 
participant National Educational Television Conference, Indi- 
ana University, February 1959; organized Southern Regional 
Conference for EFLA in Tallahassee, 1958. Conducted mater- 
ials clinics for three years with members of library school of 
Florida State University and State Department of Education. 
NORBERG, Kenneth D., professor of education and coordi- 
nator of audiovisual services, Sacramento State College, 1952 
to date; head of Title VII program for U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion while on leave from present position, 1958-59; director, 
audiovisual center. University of Chicago, 1949-52; prior to 
that, director of research, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Armed Guard Officer in U. S. Navy, and early career as public 
school teacher. Ph.D. Columbia ‘University. Affiliated with 
AV Communication Review since its inception, first as member 
Editorial Board; since 1954 as departmental editor. Has served 
as chairman, DAVI Professional Education Committee; mem- 
ber, Research Committee; participant, Lake Okoboji Conference 
1959 and member of program committee for the 1960 Okoboji 
Conference. Author of research studies and articles in pro- 
fessional journals. 

RUNNER, Ernestine, director of audiovisual education for 
the San Bernardino County Schools (the largest county in the 
U. S. consisting of 54 school districts), 1948 to date; instructor 
(extension division) University of California; instructor (sum- 
mer session) University of Redlands and University of Southern 
California; former elementary school teacher in San Bernardino 
County. B.A. University of Redlands; M.A. (1958) University 
of Southern California. Member of former DAVI County and 
Cooperative Programs Committee, currently active in this oc- 
cupational interest group, serving on nominating committee for 
1959-60. President Audiovisual Education Association of Cali- 
fornia, 1959-60; member California Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Audiovisual Education Associa- 
tion of California, NEA, Phi Lambda Theta. Author of prize 
winning article in Teaching Tools, spring 1957; contributor to 
Instructor, summer 1956. 

SHERMAN, Mendel, assistant director of audiovisual center, 
Indiana University and associate professor of education since 
1955; on leave as AV consultant, Ministry of Education, Thai- 
land, 1958-60; AV supervisor, Cincinnati public schools, 1947- 
55; military service 1943-47 (officer in charge of film and 
equipment exchange, European Theater; special AV mission to 
Denmark); early career as elementary school teacher and 
principal. Also: visiting lecturer, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, summer 1954, and University of North Dakota, summer 
1950. A.B. (1933) and M.Ed. (1940) University of Cincin- 
nati; Ed.D. (1955) University of Southern California. Member 
DAVI Executive Committee, 1958 (resigned for assignment in 
Thailand); member Board of Directors, 1957; chairman DAVI 
committee on training and experience of AV coordinator. 1958; 
co-chairman section on individual schools, 1958 DAVI Con- 
vention; participant 1957 Lake Okoboji Conference; co-con- 
ductor of Des Moines survey for DAVI Field Service Com- 
mittee, 1955; member -three-man survey team for Whittier 
(Calif.) schools. Indiana University coordinator for Midwest 
Council on Airborne Television 1960; consultant to NEA 
Hagerstown TV workshop, 1957; producer and coordinator 
of television programs for Indiana University and Cincinnati 
public schools. Member AV committee, National Council for 
the Social Studies. Author of “Sherman Film Evaluation 
Profile” used by Teaching Tools to evaluate new motion picture 
and filmstrip releases. Also contributor to AACTE 10th Year- 
book; AVI, AVCR, Ed Screen, other educational journals. 
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“For simplicity of operation, and as an aid 
to concentration and class discipline, 
LinguaTRAINER goes far beyond my expectations.” 


That is what we were told by Dr. Alfonso Tous, 
Chairman of the Modern Languages Department of 
Chaminade High School of Mineola, New York, where 
an 82-position LinguaTRAINER System has been 
installed. 


“Our department uses this language laboratory system 
as many as eleven hours in a single day,” Dr. Tous 
states, “and not one of our instructors has experienced 
the slightest difficulty in operation. 


“Another thing we like about the LinguaTRAINER 
is its great flexibility, which allows individual instruc- 
tors the widest possible freedom in programming their 
courses and teaching their students. We have had as 
many as 25 different programs being played simulta- 
neously, but could schedule up to 82 if necessary. 


“The LinguaaTRAINER’s remote control cabinet, where 
the individual tape recorders are centralized, is indeed 
the first major breakthrough in the adaptation of 
electronic equipment to teaching situations.” 


the 


TRAINER 


“LECTRONIC LANGUAGE LABORATORY SYSTEM 


The least mechanically inclined person can operate 
the LinguaTRAINER successfully. It is controlled by 
simple switches and channel selectors, (simple as 
turning on TV). All electronics, are in a remote 
cabinet; there’s nothing mechanical to distract the 
student’s attention. Teacher’s mechanical operations 
are minimum and are centralized at the Teacher’s 
Console. 


The LinguaTRAINER is the first remote control lan- 
guage laboratory system used in schools and colleges 
extensively. All components have been thoroughly 
tested in nearly two years of operation. 


Write for informative, illustrated’ LinguaTRAINER 
Brochure 


SCIENCE ELECTRONICS, INC. 


195 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
a subsidiary of 


GENERAL ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC. 
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CABINET CONSOLE AMPLIFIER CARTRIDGE HEADSET 
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Schofield Finds Chapter on Libraries Outmoded 


Integrated Teaching Materials, by R. Murray 
Thomas and Sherwin G. Swartout. New 
York, Longmans, Green and Company, 
1960. 545 p., $6.75. 

Choosimg, creating and using teach- 
ing materials is the substance of this 
new text designed for both student 
teachers and those in service. Its pleas- 
ing format consisting of hundreds of 
illustrations (some in color), its two- 
column page layout, the clear print, 
the restful tone of the paper, the dis- 
tinctive sub-divisions of chapters— 
these are elements which combine to 
invite the prospective reader. 

Eight major sections are the centers 
around which the many varieties of 
teaching tools are described. They in- 
clude: (1) choosing the best methods 
and materials; (2) reading or text ma- 
terials; (3) photographed materials; 
(4) drawn and printed graphic mate- 
rials; (5) broadcast and recorded 
materials; (6) constructed materials; 
(7) real-life materials; and (8) display 
and administering materials. 

Beyond serving as a selection and 
utilization guide for teachers, the 
authors express this added purpose for 
their volume: “to aid administrators 
in recognizing effective teaching- 
materials programs and ways of or- 
ganizing them.” Administrators will 
find in these pages the definition of the 
whole range of instructional materials 
(including text and reading resources), 
illustrations of use, suggestions and 
directions for making many aids, and 
the authors’ suggested patterns for ad- 
ministering a program of teaching 
materials. 

In the final chapter specific details 
are supplied for the recognition of 
well-supported and effective programs 
in the audiovisual field. This informa- 
tion is not presented in categorical 
fashion: rather the intent is to focus 
the attention of the reader on exam- 
ples of service and organization which 
may serve as models for adapting 
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existing programs and building new 
ones. 

The variety extends from a program 
for a six-teacher elementary school to 
a new centralized school in a growing 
suburb. Other case studies are: (1) a 
town with six schools; (2) centralized 
services in a high school, and (3) a 
large junior high school. Later, atten- 
tion is centered on “an overview of 
services that all schools should try to 
provide, within the limits of their size 
and financial support.” 

Ways to determine needed funds 
are suggested on the basis of cost per 
pupil, cost per teacher, cost per class, 
and cost per school. 

Despite the guidance indicated for 
the administrator, the primary intent 
of the text is fortunately the classroom 
teacher. Unlike many other works 
dealing with instructional materials, 
the authors do more than hint at the 
values of library and text as arms of 
instruction. Happily, this trend which 
encourages a Careful study of all the 
related tools of instruction is evident 
in a few publications of similar nature 
published during the last year. 

Leading from a consideration of 
texts, reference books, pamphlets and 
periodicals, Thomas and Swartout pre- 
sent the case for the creation of addi- 
tional reading materials for the class. 
These original reading materials have 
the purpose of meeting needs not 
served by available publications, to 
provide experience in writing, in col- 
lecting and analyzing information, and 
to permit sharing of creative work. 
School newspapers developed by stu- 
dents and simplified text materials 
prepared by teachers are illustrative 
of the chapter’s scope. 

Integrated Teaching Materials is in- 
deed a successful blending of data on 
the selection and utilization of instruc- 
tional materials and the creation of 
many aids in addition to new reading 
materials—films, slides, photography, 


graphics, and radio and _ television 
programs. 

Another strength of this text is its 
abundant use of examples to reinforce 
generalizations. In many works of this 
nature, teachers are constantly admon- 
ished to use a variety of teaching aids 
and to select them wisely, but the 
particulars of the problem are fre- 
quently left to the teacher’s imagina- 
tion. Thomas and Swartout have, in 
their words, included “scores of class- 
room illustrations—both verbal and 
photographic—to elucidate the gen- 
eralizations set forth. With few excep- 
tions the descriptions of teaching 
practices have been drawn from class- 
rooms and from teachers with whom 
the authors have been personally ac- 
quainted.” Besides the case history 
approach, specificity has been achieved 
by listing samples of the range of ma- 
terials on which the teacher can draw. 
For instance, in the chapter on motion 
pictures, titles of films are grouped 
under such headings as agriculture, 
language arts, mathematics, physical 
education, and so on. 

The teacher is encouraged to con- 
sider the merits of reading materials— 
texts, reference books, periodicals, 


New Audio-Visual Booklet 
Presents useful ideas 
on all phases of 
audio-visual 
education. Covers 
film lessons, 
student projec- 
tionist training, 
film sources, 
etc. Written 
by a leading 
authority on 
A-V education 
and published 

as a public service by Victor Animatograph 
Corporation 


Victor Animatograph Corporation 
Dept. 96 

Division of Kalart, Plainville, Conn. 
Please send me a free copy of “A 
Treasure Chest of Audio-Visual 
Ideas.” 


Name 


Position. 


Address 


State 
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reading books and pamphlets—and 
the administrator is introduced to 
standards for building these collec- 
tions. The coverage and the treatment 
of the textbook is thorough and help- 
ful. However, this reviewer sincerely 
hopes that the chapter on reference 
and supplementary books will merely 
be used as an introductory statement. 

The role of the librarian as guide 
in interpreting books and related mate- 
rials is scarcely evident in this discus- 
sion. By contrast, his role as custodian 
is emphasized. Seeking the librarian’s 
assistance in approaching a new unit 
of work is listed merely as one of the 
ways to find the names of appropriate 
books. In the illustrations of tech- 
niques the teacher introduces new 
books; the librarian merely aids in 
their selection. If libraries are properly 
staffed, the librarians should be ex- 
pected to participate much more ac- 
tively in reading guidance programs. 

While the intent of the final chapter 
is in the interest of developing more 
adequate libraries, it is to be regretted 
that the standards of service as exem- 
plified by both personnel and budget 
are already outmoded. Readers should 
completely disregard the information 
supplied and refer to Standards for 
School Library Programs, prepared by 
a committee of the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians, 1960. (See 
note on page 308) 

Other evidences of weakness in the 
section on library services are refer- 
ences to important book selection tools 
which are entered with old copyright 
dates. All of the ALA Basic Book Col- 
lections are available in much newer 
editions. Certainly no school library 
should be judged as adequate in terms 
of the recommendations suggested by 
Thomas and Swartout. 


Language Laboratory Learning, by Fernand 
Marty. Audiovisual Publications, Box 185, 
Wellesley, Mass. 1960, 256 p. $3.75. 

The director of the language labora- 
tory at Wellesley College presents this 
manual with a major objective in 
mind: expert utilization of recording 
machines in the teaching of foreign 
languages. Marty warns his colleagues 
that inexpensive recording devices 
may have “lulled many teachers into 
believing that science had supplied 
them with an answer to the audio-oral 
problems; they failed to see that the 
real answer did not lie in a given 
amount of dollars [for buying ma- 
chines] . . . but in a mental effort 
toward the discovery of appropriate 
i1udio-oral methods.” 

The author introduces his topic with 
in outline of a basic course in the 
“rench language. This basic course 


designates “the period of time during 
which the most frequent structures 
and forms of the language are taught; 
this period may last some six months 
on the college level and up to 12 
months on the secondary level.” 

In subsequent chapters these aspects 
of the problem are studied: (1) im- 
provement courses; (2) special courses 
in literature, phonetics, stylistics, civ- 
ilization, simultaneous interpretation; 
(3) comprehension of scientific ma- 
terial; (4) basic principles of sound 
recording; (5) operating a language 
laboratory; (6) specifications for the 
language laboratory; (7) various types 
of language laboratory installations; 
and (8) an extensive appendix, cover- 
ing miscellaneous topics and pro- 
jecting a study of future language 
laboratories. 

The data supplied in the section on 
basic principles of sound recording are 
complete and clearly described. Dia- 
grams, definitions of mechanical oper- 
ations and parts of recording machines 
should prove of value not only to the 
teacher of foreign language but to all 
other users of tape recorders. 

Tasks which the author thinks teach- 
ers should be able to perform with a 
tape recorder are covered in a general 
discussion which includes playing back 
a tape and recording a tape. Also 


(See the next page) 


How to dramatize 
science in the 
primary grades 


Here is an ingenious new visual method 
for bringing basic science concepts to 
life for children as young as eight years. 
MOTOGRAPH SCIENCE CHARTS 
enable teachers and even youngsters to 
demonstrate scientific principles in action. 
Colorful, sturdy, 13 x 17 inches each, 
easily visible from all parts of a classroom, 
employing removable parts and detachable 
adhesive labels. Designed for us by Harry 
Milgrom, supervisor of elementary science 
for New York City Board of Education, 
MOTOGRAPH SCIENCE CHARTS deal 
with: The Eye; The Seasons; How the 
Day Grows; Thermometer; Electric Bell. 
Five charts, fully assembled, $1.95 each. 
Quantity discounts for schools. For com- 
plete catalog ot PORTABLE LABOR- 
ATORY teaching aids, write Science 
Materials Center, 59 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 3, N.Y. Dept. M-164 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER. 
a division of The Library of Science 


Educational Television Guidebook 
By PHILIP LEWIS, Board of Education, Chicago 


Ready in January, 1961 


This guidebook presents, in a single compilation, data and information 
covering the field of educational and instructional television, particularly 
from the systems, equipment, and educational applications point of 
view. This is the first book to approach this neglected area in television 
development. For pre-service preparation of new teachers; in-service 
orientation of administrators, supervisors, and teachers; curriculum 
specialists; and can be used as a general sourcebook for teachers. 


Send for your on-approval copy 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd St. 


N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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Along With Using Microscopes 
You Should Have— 
MICROSCOPIC WONDERS 
IN WATER 


16 mm. Color. 11 Min. $110.00 
Write for Previews 
1056 S. Rebertson Blvd, Les Angeles 35, Cal. 


FREE CATALOG 


16mm _ Color-Sound—Elementary Grade— 
Instructional Films. 


(Sale only—no rentals) 
AVIS FILMS, Box 643, Burbank, Calif. 


Non-Hardware 


TEACHING MACHINES 


For performance-centered learn- 
ing and intrinsic programming. 


> *COMMON-CORE methods 
“TRAINER-TESTER” devices 


S. Pat. Off.) 


comorcom SHOW- HOW. services 
Licenses available, U.S. and foreign patents 


* Synthetic Simulations® (U.S. Reg. No. 674,338) 
* Printechnic® (U.S. Reg. No. 671,332) 
* Trainer-Tester Printechnic® ty S. Reg. No. 671,333) 


* Service Mark 


For information, write 


VAN VALKENBURGH, NOOGER & 


15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 38, N. 


If SUBJECT: ROOM DARKENING 


your budget Bewon't permit 
darkening of all classrooms A. 
for proper motion picture showing, 
we have the only answer in the 
simple, practical, and economical 
WILSON MOVIE-MOVER “RP.” 
Easy-rolling, easy-to-use—brings edu- 
cational films to the classroom with- 
out fuss. 


Uses your 


present projec- 
tor (any make)! 
For Bell & 
Howell projec- 
tors, $139.50; 
most others, 
$159.50. Write 
now for literature & full details. 


H. Wilson Company 


106-B Wilson Street 
Park Forest, Ill. 


Complete line of sensibly-priced, high-quality 
projector tables 
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Literature—Continued 


suggested are techniques for scripts, 
preparation of copies, editing, field 
recording, and reel identification. 
Storage, repairs and maintenance are 
treated. 

Much attention is focused on speci- 
fications for the language laboratory. 
All of the components for the total 
laboratory are discussed: recording 
studio, control room, booth and room 
laboratories and magnetic tapes and 
reels. 

Language Laboratory Learning rep- 
resents a complete, thorough and use- 
ful reference tool for teachers and 
audiovisualists. 


Photographic Films and Their Uses, by A. 

. Woolley. Chilton Company, 56th and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 29. 121 p. 
Paper, $1.95; cloth, $2.95. 


A. E. Woolley, who is an associate 
professor of photography at the New 
Paltz Division of the State University 
of Education in New York, has com- 
piled a manual of photographic prac- 
tices which should be a welcome addi- 
tion to the audiovisual library. After 
an introduction devoted to the func- 
tional range of film, the author ex- 
plores many facets of the field, begin- 
ning logically with the history of the 
medium. By establishing basic defini- 
tions through the early use of a com- 
plete glossary, the book’s presentation 
of such topics as base density, filters, 
matching developers, and the varied 
use of films is facilitated. The text is 
illustrated with many pictures—largely 
the product of the author. 


A Study of Certain Factors that Influence 
the Use of Radio Broadcasts and Recordings 
in Public School Classrooms, by Gale R. 
Adkins. Radio-Television Research, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence. 1959. 33 p. 

How do teachers feel about using 
radio broadcasts and sound recordings 
in the classroom? Replies from 1419 
teachers in Texas communities pro- 
vide a sampling of opinion as an 
answer to this question posed and 
examined by the Adkins study. 

A brief questionnaire supplied the 
investigator with his data. Teachers 
were requested to answer these 
queries: (1) Do you have available 
for use in your classroom a radio, tape 
recorder, transcription player and TV 
receiver? (2) If you had the necessary 
equipment, would you prefer having 
radio programs used in teaching made 
available (a) over a radio in your 
classroom, (b) on tape recordings in 
your classroom, or (c) on disc record- 
ings in your classroom? and (3) What 
have you found to be the greatest diffi- 


AUDIOVISUAL JNSTRUCTION 


<— TWO WAY 
POWER DRIVEN FILM REWIND 


Double your film inspection with less 
effort. Modernize with the proven 
motor-driven FOSTER REWIND—winds 
both to the left and right under motor 
power. Easy to use foot pedal controls 
both direction and speed of reels (up 
to 875 rpm). Both hands free for in- 
spection and quick splicing. Capacity 
to 2000 foot reels. Heavy duty motor 
—simple design—and rugged con- 
struction assure maintenance free oper- 
ation. Rewinds 16mm—35mm—8mm 
motion picture film. 


Write for Details and Special Trial Plans 
INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 


332 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


SENSE PERCEPTION 
NEW MIS Film shows 
oe of our Senses 
one of Te tie SCIENCE FOR 
TOMORROW film series 
Without our senses of sight, hearing, 
touch, taste and smell, we would be 
cut off from the world around us. Yet 


what we sense is but a small fraction 
of reality. 


This film dramatically demonstrates 
how much there is in the universe 
outside the scope of our wonderful 
but limited senses. 
Write for catalog 
Moody Institute of Science 
P.O. Box 25575A- Los Angeles 25. Calif. 


Bits of matter supported by 
energy of inaudible sound. 
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culty in using radio broadcasts as in- 
structional materials? 


A number of conclusions reached 
should prove to be interesting reading 
for the audiovisual director. Among 
them the finding that 80 percent of 
the teachers preferred recordings to 
radio is challenging. The study con- 
cludes with observations that may in- 
fluence the classroom use of radio and 
recordings. These observations iouch 
on educational television, service avail- 
able from broadcasting stations, equip- 
ment, availability of recordings, 
teacher preparation and skill in using 
radio and recordings, comments on 
the attitude of supervisors, and evi- 
dences of value in achieving educa- 
tional purposes. 


Time, Talent, and Teachers. The Ford 
Foundation, 477 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. 1960. 52 p. Apply. 


This informal pamphlet discusses 
the “industrial revolution” observable 
among the schools of the United 
States. Citing a case study of a second- 
ary school teacher in Newton, Massa- 
chusetts (a teacher who is conducting 
a “teacher-lecture” before 90 students 
and who has spent approximately 30 
hours in preparation), the authors 
describe team-teaching which is one of 
the factors in the transition of the 
teacher’s role. The practice emphasizes 
a doctrine relatively new in education: 
“Let the professional do his work and 
don't distract him with tasks that less 
skilled people can do.” 


After reviewing the research which 
has supported this program, the man- 
ual amplifies the principal innovations 
in elementary and secondary schools 
designed to assist these new changes 
categorized as the “industrial revolu- 
tion.” 


First, the specifics of the profes- 
sional partnership involved in the 
team-teaching approach are presented 
—the senior teacher, the less experi- 
enced teacher, teacher assistant, in- 
terns and non-professional aides. 


Reviewed under the heading of “the 
flexible school,” are variations in class 
size and scheduling. These include 
groups that range from ten or less to 
several hundred, schedules that allow 
for large lectures, double periods or 
larger blocks of time, and increased 
independent study. Noteworthy are 
the roles of electronics and architec- 
ture in altering schools physically to 
implement the new patterns of organi- 
zation. In each of these three foregoing 
sections, interesting and apt photo- 
graphs illustrate the suggested 
methods. The final chapter enters the 
realm of college teaching. 


PARALLEL 


RECORDING 


262-SL 4 TRACK RECORDER » 4 & 2 TRACK STEREO PLAYBACK 


The perfect aid for language and music students. Record 
on one track, rewind and record on the second track while 
listening to the first... then playback both tracks simul- 
taneously for parallel comparison. 

Language students can perfect pronunciation, music stu- 
dents can sit in or sing with accompaniments, big bands 
and symphonies. All these features plus the double tape 
saving economy of new four track recording. , 

The 262-SL, manufactured by world-famous Sony, is 
self-contained, complete with portable case, earphone, 
monitor speaker, model F-7 Dynamic Microphone and 
connecting leads for stereo playback: $199.50 


SUPERSCOPE 


Other Sony recorders include 
the dual track transistorized 
monophonic bantam at $99.50, 
the 4 and 2 track transport 
at $89.50, and the Sterecorder 
300 at $399.50. 


The remarkable pocket-size 
Sony wireless microphone for 
cable-free communication, with 
transmitter & receiver: $250. 
For literature or nearest 
dealer, write Superscope, Inc., 
Dept. E, Sun Valley, Calif. 


The tapeway to Stereo 


The KEYSTONE Standard Overhead Projector 


is available for purchase under the 


Microscopic Slides. 


It is useful— 


tary Science. 


National Defense 
Education Act 


The Keystone Standard Overhead Projector 
is designed for the projection of Transparen- 
cies, Standard (3%” x 4”) Lantern Slides, 
Polaroid Slides, and Handmade Lantern Slides 
or, with appropriate accessories Tachistoslides 
(4” x 7”), 2” or 2%” Slides, Strip Film, and 


In the Science Category with appropriate 
units of slides in Physics, Biology, General 
Science, Health, Physiography, and Elemen- 


In the Mathematics Category, in teaching Number-Combinations 
and Fraction-Combinations tachistoscopically; Solid Geometry 


with Stereograms. 


In the Modern Languages Category in teaching French, Spanish, 
German and Russian with Tachistoscopie Units. 
Write for Further Information or a Demonstration by our 
Local Representative. KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 
Since 1892, Producers of Superior Visual Aids. 
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point of view! Students LEARN 
V-500-P frees you to TEACH 


COMBINATION 35MM. FILMSTRIP 
AND 2” x 2” SLIDE PROJECT 


Ask your Viewlex Audio-Vi 
franchised dealer for a 
stration, or write for 


NEW! 
@ infinitely 


to 6” focal length produces full 


VIEWLEX INC. 35-08 Queens Boulevard 
Long tel and City 1, N. Y. 
In € Anglophoto Ltd., Montreal 
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Have You 
Seen These? 


Guides and Catalogs 


Edited by Mary F. Horkheimer and 
John W. Diffor, the 12th annual 1960 
edition of Educators Guide to Free 
Filmstrips lists 624 titles including 38 
sets of slides. Available from Edu- 
cators Progress Service in Randolph, 
Wisconsin for $6. 

Sources of Free and Inexpensive 
Educational Materials (mimeo). Com- 
piled by Esther Dever in 1959. Entries 
include sources for films, booklets, 
charts, posters, filmstrips, pamphlets, 
pictures, maps, and books. Available 
from the author at 204 Blueville Drive, 
Grafton, West Virginia for $1 plus 
10 cents postage. 

Films and Filmstrips for Career 
Guidance. An annotated listing com- 
piled by John Barr and Alvin Gross- 
man under Title V of NDEA. For 
further information on this 66-page 
bibliography, write to San Jose State 
College or the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento. 

100 Selected Films in Economic 
Education. A film guide published in 
1960 by the Joint Council on Eco- 


nomic Education. Each listing includes 
grade level, synopsis, suggestions for 
use, questions raised by the film, and 
suggested student activities. Available 
from the publisher at 2 West 46th St., 
New York 36. 75 cents. 


The new NEA publications catalog 
lists more than 1000 books, pamphlets, 
periodicals, proceedings, research re- 
ports, audiovisual materials. Write 
NEA Publications Sales, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Education Teleguide is a 79-page 
booklet containing information on 
current developments in the use of 
television for educational purposes. It 
includes new books on educational 
uses of television, ETV stations, state- 
wide ETV networks, foundation sup- 
port, and local school districts making 
regular use of ETV. Prepared under 
the direction of Franklin Dunham, 
specialist in radio-television for the 
Educational Media Branch, it can be 
had from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 5, D. C., for 30 
cents. 


Publications 


Contemporary Issues in Elementary 
Education, published by the NEA 
Educational Policies Commission, is 


(See page 306) 


RUGGED 

LOW COST 
EIGHT STATION 
LISTENING 
NETWORK 


ALL-IN-ONE CONVENIENCE AND ECONOMY 


The ATC HB-2 is a compact all-in-one 
unit featuring a built in 8 station lis- 
tening network with an extra jack to link 
several units together. It is equipped 
with 8 light weight, U.S. made Alnico 
magnet double headsets with vinyl cov- 
ered headbands. Both the headsets and 
the 10-foot input cable are furnished 


A udio | ronics 


with standard phone plugs. Other fit 
tings are available upon request. The 
rugged 34” plywood case is fully covered 
in a durable rust tone textured material 
that matches other ATC sets. Ask your 
dealer about the complete Audiotronics 
line of Audio Teaching Components, or 
write for the new ATC Catalog. 


CORPORATION 


11057 WEDDINGTON STREET, NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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» Built-in durability and constant performance—these quali- stand and hardware. The microphone cord is factory- 
ties make Sonotone’s new omnidirectional ‘‘FLEX-MIKE” installed and fully protected inside the flexible cable. 
outstanding for all audio-visual teaching needs. Despite its many special features, the “‘FLEX-MIKE" is priced 
An adaptation of the widely-used Sonotone “‘CERAMIKES,” ow echool con afford i. Guaranteed hy Senstens. 
the Model CM-17 “‘FLEX-MIKE” features a rugged ceramic _List Price... $24.50 
transducer mounted in shock-absorbing neophrene and im- 
mune to temperature and humidity changes. Coupled with OVER 30 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 
the unique transducer is a revolutionary metal damping THROUGH ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 
grid, which ensures longer microphone life. The ‘‘FLEX- 
MIKE” provides a full hi-fi response of 50 to 11,000 cycles c 
at a Sensitivity of —56 decibels, and a controlled presence S O n oto rn e. R 
peak in the mid-range for more natural voice reproduction. 
A sturdy die-cast case with smart brushed-chrome finish ELECTRONIC APPLICATIONS DIVISION, DEPT. P67-110 
protects the mike itself. The nickel-plated flexible stand is ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 
a full 13 inches long, and comes complete with mounting IN CANADA, CONTACT ATLAS RADIO CORP., LTD., TORONTO 
LEADING MAKERS OF PHONO CARTRIDGES, SPEAKERS, MICROPHONES, TAPE HEADS, ELECTRONIC TUBES AND RECHARGEABLE BATTERIES 
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Have You Seen These? 


(Continued from page 304) 

a 27-page report which “seeks to iden- 
tify the unique characteristics of ele- 
mentary education and to illustrate 
their bearing on current practices and 
proposed changes.” 35 cents, NEA 
Publications Sales; discounts on quan- 
tity orders. 

A glossary of 16mm Terms Used in 
Production of Non-Theatrical Motion 
Pictures constitutes Volume 12, Win- 
ter 1960 issue of the Journal of the 
University Film Producers Associa- 
tion. Available from UFPA, Ohio 
State University, Columbus for $1; 
discounts on quantity orders. 


The Opaque Projector, prepared by 
Kenneth L. Bowers, is No. 10 in 
the “Bridges for Ideas” series pub- 
lished by the Visual Instruction Bu- 
reau, University of Texas. Besides a 
description of the equipment and sug- 


gestions for its use, the 41-page book- 


with a Rheem Califone let contains a selected bibliography of 


books, periodicals, and bulletins. 


LAN GUAG Ee LA BORATORY Copies from the University of Texas, 


Austin, for $2; discounts on quantity 


ING 


All the functions and design of the Console have been orders. : 

simplified for the Teacher's ease of operation, comfort Programming Guide for the Elec- 

and convenience. tronic Classroom. Free from Magnetic 

Only a Rheem Califone LANGUAGE LABORATORY Recording Industries, 125 Fifth Ave- 

gives the Teacher four kinds of hum-free, clear-toned* nue, New York 11. Ten steps of an 

communication for every classroom situation . . . automated laboratory lesson are de- 
scribed along with suggestions for 


Contact your ¢ Full Class All-Call 
Rheem Califone 


Language Laboratory 


smooth laboratory operation and effec- 


Jf + By Row tive teaching. “Sound Tips” for mak- 
4 * To Groups listening to the same ‘‘master" 


ing good master tapes are also in- 
Dealer or write * To Individual Student g 8 P 
for free catalog. cluded. 
* Mr. Humphree Cleartone, Protector of Fidelity The 96-page report entitled Modern 
Foreign Languages and the Academi- 
7 For further information, write to Dept. AV! é 
— cally Talented Student recommends 10 
—\ 4 : years of foreign language study start- 
CPN)! Cal ifone CORPORATION : ing in elementary school. Programs 
£4020 North La Brea Avenue * Hol'ywood 38, California for 10-year, six-year, and four-year, 
, ; sequences are outlined. $1 from NEA 
Publication Sales. 


One-Teacher Schools Today. Re- 
search Monograph 1960-MI published 
by the NEA Research Division, pre- 
sents a comprehensive picture of the 
one-teacher school still operating in 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE the United States. It describes the 


teacher’s personal and professional 


RECORDS, TAPES, FILMSTRIPS, BOOKS, CARDS characteristics, school sites and build- 


ings, supplies and equipment, and help 


available from central agencies. Single 
copies at $1.25 from NEA Publica- 
THE LARGEST SELECTION IN THE UNITED STATES tions Sales; discounts on quantity 

orders. 
For Pre-School, Elementary, Junior, Senior High Schools, Colleges Pupils Speak to Pupils Around the 
Send for FREE Catalog World by Ruth Terry is a summary 


of experiences in the international 

exchange of tapes for educational 

CURRICULUM MATERIALS CENTER purposes. It discusses curricular ap- 

5128 Venice Boulevard Los Angeles 19, California plication of the exchanged tapes, re- 

ports the experiences of participating 
(See page 308) 
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A lecture is only as good as it sounds—and how it sounds depends first and fore- 
most on the microphone. In designing the superb new Unidyne III microphone, 
Shure incorporated every feature that experience shows modern institutions need. 
IT FOCUSES ON THE VOICE. Unidirectional pick-up pattern (from the front only) 
suppresses random background noise. Students hear you, not shuffling papers, not 
footsteps, not street noises. Completely controls annoying feedback “squeal*’ 
UNPRECEDENTED VERSATILITY. Unobtrusive size, light weight, instant change from 
stand to hand, faithful response, extraordinarily rugged design, simplicity and utter 
reliability combine to make the Shure Unidyne III the most practical institutional 
microphone ever created. 


SPECIAL LANGUAGE LABORATORY MODEL. Model 544—Highly and authoritatively 
recommended for master microphone in language lab. (Shure also makes a 
lower cost Model “425” “student-proof” microphone for use throughout language 
laboratory systems. ) 


write on your letterhead: 
SHURE BROTHERS, INC. 222 Hartrey Avenue, Evanston, Iilinois 


Le. FREE BOOKLET WILL HELP YOUR LEC- 

ERS. improves their microphone techniques... bd FR 
helps solve common public address system problems, by Ss Ee 
too. A basic guide to mastering microphone tech- 

ique. Invaluable guide to the correct selection of 


nicrophones for improving public address systems. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD FAMOUS UNIDYNE MICROPHONE ...THE MOST REQUESTED MICROPHONE AMONG PROFESSIONAL SPEAKERS 
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(Photo illustrates “NASSAU” exclusive print on LuXout DIM-OUT draperies.) 


BETTER BECAUSE LUXOUT Draperies offer COMPLETE effective light control: 


LUXOUT TRANSLUCENT draperies eliminate glare in offices, 
lounges, corridors and where audio-visual instruction is not given. 


LUXOUT DIM-OUT draperies diffuse sunlight and darken rooms for 


pictures. 


LUXOUT BLACK- OUT (opaque) Graperies give absolute darkness 


folders 


ditori ums, of 


and color samples East Frankl 


INCORPORATED 


New State Officers 


David M. Silverstone, audiovisual 
director, University of Bridgeport, was 
elected president of the Connecticut 
Audiovisual Association for 1960-61. 
Other officers are: George Puglisi of 
Stratford, vice president; Marion 
McHugh of Milford, secretary; and 
Donald Wilson of West Hartford, 
treasurer. Members elected to the 
board of directors are Fred Villa of 
Connecticut Central College, Blaine 
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Miller, Manchester; and Arnold Han- 
sen, Danbury State College. 

The following are serving on the 
Executive Board of the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Audiovisual Instruction 
for the 1960-61 school year: Donald 
Scott, Neenah, president; Charles 
Hocking, Oconomowoc, vice presi- 
dent; Robert Krueger, River Falls 
State College, secretary; Gordon Kes- 
ter, Oshkosh, treasurer. Dave Barnard, 
Stout State College, is executive secre- 
tary. 


Have You Seen These? 
(Continued from page 306) 


schools, and lists educational groups 
interested in exchange. Published by 
the Michigan Audiovisual Association, 
c/o Audiovisual Education Center, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
60 pages, $1.50. 


Michigamee: Materials on Michigan 
is a 48-page booklet listing some 350 
pamphlets, motion pictures, filmstrips, 
kinescopes, tape recordings, slides, 
maps, pictures, and charts and is or- 
ganized according to: biography, Eng- 
lish influence, folklore, French influ- 
ence, government, Indian life, indus- 
try, lakes and shipping, Michigan to- 
day, mines and mineral resources, 
nature, prehistoric life, settlement and 
statehood, travel and recreation. $1 
from the Michigan Audio-Visual As- 
sociation, c/o AV Center, The Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


New Library Standards Out 


Standards for School Library Pro- 
grams, by the American Association 
of School Librarians, a division of the 
American Library Association, in co- 
operation with 19 professional and lay 
organizations. Available from the 
American Library Association, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11. $2.50; dis- 
cussion guide, 65 cents; combined 
price, $3. (One discussion guide free 
with every 10 copies.) 

The last library standards were pub- 
lished in 1945 in School Libraries for 
Today and Tomorrow, and while the 
objectives stated then still hold (ac- 
cording to the Preface to this new 
book), there have been developments 
in the intervening years which have 
affected the use of library resources. 
It is also quite apparent, the Preface 
states, that quantitative standards 
valid in 1945 are now far out of date. 

Recognizing that school libraries are 
not the “exclusive domain of school 
librarians” the AASL determined to 
involve in their standards revision, 
representatives from some 20 profes- 
sional and lay organizations who par- 
ticipated in several all-day meetings 
and who otherwise gave assistance. and 
direction in the planning. These 20 
groups also helped incidentally to for- 
mulate the philosophy of school li- 
brary service today. (Representing 
DAVI on the School Library and 
Standards Committee was Paul Witt 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Anna L. Hyer, executive secre- 
tary of DAVI and Charles Schuller of 
Michigan State University, served as 
two of 19 consultants in the revision.) 


(Turn to page 310) 
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« Offer your BEST choice of effective light control 
tion of colors, ns, materia 


This is the RCA ‘“Preceptor’”—an 
exciting new concept in language 
laboratories. Most advanced because 
it opens fresh new avenues for crea- 
tive teaching . . . most advanced be- 
cause it gives the teacher full control 
of the laboratory. Most advanced, 
too, because it’s transistorized and be- 
cause its modular design simplifies in- 
stallation and makes expansion easy. 


Transistors add many extra advan- 
tages to RCA’s new ‘“‘Preceptor”’ 
System—providing instant action, 
longer life, simpler wiring, and lower 
operating costs. These are but a few 
of the superior features RCA sound 
engineers have designed into the 
“‘Preceptor” to make it the world’s 
most advanced and most wanted 
language laboratory system. 


Write for complete information pack- 
age explaining how RCA “‘Preceptor”’ 
System can vitalize your language 
curriculum. Also, ask for the name 
of your nearest RCA Language Labo- 
ratory Dealer. Address: Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Language 
Laboratory Sales, Building 15-1, 
Camden 2, N.J. 


RCA PRESENTS 
THE ‘‘PRECEPTOR” SYSTEM 


The RCA “Preceptor” console (above) 
with its master control panel puts the 
teacher in complete command. It 
allows: 1) monitoring of any student; 
2) listening in on master tape and 
student’s voice; 3) two-way conver- 
sation with any student; 4) recording 
of student on central tape recorder; 
5) insertion of comments on the 
recording; 6) communication with 


. Whole class through “all-call’’ con- 


trol. The teacher controls tape selec- 
tion and can play up to 10 dif- 
ferent tapes. 


Sturdy RCA “‘Preceptor”’ booths can 
be installed singly, with or without 
flip-top desk to serve as writing sur- 
face, or in modules of two or three 
attractive economy booths. 


Tmk(s) ® 


... world’s most advanced 


language laboratory equipment! 


_ Expansion? Just add a pre-wired 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 


World’s Most Advanced 
Components... from RCA! 


SelectorCom panel with a bank of 
10 selector switches. 


RCA tape decks for the “‘Preceptor”’ 
System may be either half-track, or 
dual-track. Single-knob control 
makes them ideally simple to operate 
at the console or in student booths, 
as a program source or for student 
recording. Convenient new cartridge 
type tape decks are also available. 
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Linguaphone 
School Tapes 
are avaliabie in 
The 4 Most Popular 


In your own school, inspect this latest development in audio-visual 
language training ... outgrowth of Linguaphone’s experience in over 
18,000 schools, colleges, and universities. 


Here at last is a teaching tool that helps students learn more... faster. 
For here is a new kind of conversational language program that makes 
language-learning more enjoyable, language-teaching much easier. 


Linguaphone’s unique combination of native linguists and modern 
electronic devices makes possible tape and disc recordings of such 
unusually fine quality that every subtle nuance of pronunciation, 
diction, phraseology, and accent is clear and understandable. The 
synchronized Tapes and Discs, together with up-to-date Workbooks (by 
Dr. Theodore Huebener) and student and teacher Manuals, comprise 
the ONLY COMPLETE language study program available today. 


Such an achievement cannot be described; it must be seen and heard. 
That is why we invite you to evaluate this new Linguaphone School- 
Tape Program in your own classroom. 


For descriptive literature and a free demonstration with no obligation, 
simply mail coupon. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, Dept. SD-376-110, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, Dept. SD-376-110, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 


$ Gentlemen: I am interested in receiving more information about the Linguaphone 
nguages: School-Tape Program and would like you to arrange for a demonstration | 
Western Hemisphere Spanish, l 
French, German, and Russian. — 
The Linguaphone Language Program is Position i] 
qualified under the provisions of the | 
National Defense Education Act. School Name | 


Roger Albright Writes 


To Dr. Hyer: For some time I have 
been wanting to write you about your 
editorial, “Implementing the New 
Order,” in the March issue of AVI. 
Your excellent statement was based 
inherently on a word you did not 
use—usefulness. Usefulness to school 
boards, to general administrators, to 
curriculum authorities, to producers 
of materials, and to teachers. You 
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imply that the services involved should 
help to make these other members of 
the school personnel more useful in 
their jobs, and this is truly the basis 
of being wanted. At every level, we 
want the services of those who make 
us more useful in our jobs. This has 
many implications for audiovisual ad- 
ministrators in their relations with 
other administrators and with teachers. 

—ROGER ALBRIGHT 
Rutland, Vermont 


Have You Seen These? 


(Continued from page 308) 


In a chapter treating “objectives 
and scope” the book states that al- 
though there is only one specific refer- 
ence to audiovisual materials in the 
objectives, “this aspect of the school 
library program has had considerable 
expansion within recent years.” The 
statement goes on to explain that a 
variety of arrangements exist for or- 
ganization and administration of 
audiovisual materials in schools and 
that in view of these developments 
policy decisions had to be taken on a 
national level regarding the functions 
of the school library in relation to 
audiovisual materials and services. 

Nationally the AASL adopted the 
view that the “American Association 
of School Librarians believes that the 
school library in addition to doing its 
vital work of individual reading guid- 
ance and development of school cur- 
riculum, should serve the school as a 
center for instructional materials. . . .” 

The official statement in full can be 
found on pages 11 and 12 of the 
Standards. 

“In this book,” the text goes on to 
say, “the interpretation of the scope 
of the school library program is in 
agreement with the statement of 
philosophy quoted above and the con- 
tent is presented accordingly. Stand- 
ards are given for audiovisual mate- 
rials and services for school libraries 
where the librarian is in charge of 
these for the school. 

“It is recognized, however, that 
many schools have adopted other ad- 
ministrative policies, and provisions 
for the school libraries in these situa- 
tions are made in the standards. Many 
schools have long-established and suc- 
cessful arrangements for the separate 
administration of printed and audio- 
visual materials and there is no evi- 
dence that these schools will change 
their policies in the immediate future. 
For libraries in schools that now have 
dual administrative control of printed 
and audiovisual materials, the stand- 
ards include where necessary a sepa- 
rate set of quantitative standards (as 
in the case of staff), and factors af- 
fecting policy are interpolated in the 

The chapter on staff referred to 
above includes the full text of the 
1958 AASL-ACRL-DAVI statement 
on the role of the materials specialist 
printed in the April issue of AVI that 
year. 

Chapter headings giving some in- 
dication of the scope of the revised 
standards are: The Objectives and 
Scope of the Library Program in the 


(See page 312) 
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INDIANA in the area of preparation and use of 
UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Each film covers different techniques and 
Fl LMS equipment utilized to 


instructional materials. 


BETTER BULLETIN BOARDS 
Describes a, placement, construction, and 

use of bulletin boards. HOW TO DO IT 
* HANDMADE MATERIALS FOR PROJECTION HANDBOOK 


Demonstrates various methods for preparing ma- 
terials for still projection. 
HIGH CONTRAST PHOTOGRAPHY FOR 
INSTRUCTION 
Demonstrates the preparation of high contrast 
photographic slides, transparencies, and overlays. 


HOW TO MAKE HANDMADE LANTERN SLIDES 


Illustrates basic techniques for making 34" x 4” a profusely 
slides for a variety of learning situations. illustrated handbook 
LETTERING INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS for use in 


Shows a and lettering devices 
used to produce effective printing on charts, in. produci 
posters, and bulletin boards. ing 


PASSE PARTOUT FRAMING —_ instructional materials 
Shows how to mount flat and 3-D materials for Contains 


display. Step-by-Step visualization of techniques shown in 


teaching the skills 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SLIDES FOR INSTRUCTION 
Demonstrates the preparation and use of photo- 
graphic slides in instruction. 

TAPE RECORDING FOR INSTRUCTION 
Illustrates microphone placement, improvement 
of sound quality, editing, and use of tape re- 
corders in teaching. 

WET MOUNTING PICTORIAL MATERIALS 
Demonstrates wet mounting of large and small 


the Indiana University instructional materials 

films, plus supplementary techniques. 

Detailed list of equipment and materials needed 

to prepare a variety of materials. 

Comprehensive list of manufacturers and dis- 

tributors of materials and equipment shown and 

used in the films. 

Suggested utilization techniques for slides, trans- 
rencies, charts, bulletin boards, displays, flannel 


paper materials on cloth for increased strength rds, etc. 
and durability. 


RENTAL INFORMATION Titles can be rented, at usual rates, from any of the film libraries listed below. 


ALABAMA~— University of Alabama, UNIVERSITY; CALIFORNIA— University of California Extension, BERKELEY 4; COLORADO— University of 
Colorado, BOULDER; Colorado State College, GREELEY; CONNECTICUT—University of Connecticut, STORRS; FLORIDA—University of Miami, 
CORAL GABLES 46; Florida State University, TALLAHASSEE; GEORGIA— Audio-Visual Service, ATLANTA 3; ILLINOIS—Southern Illinois University, 
CARBONDALE; University of Illinois, CHAMPAIGN; INDIANA—Indiana State Teachers College, TERRE HAUTE; Indiana University, BLOOMING- 
TON; IOWA~— Iowa State College, AMES; ‘State University of lowa, IOWA CITY; KANSAS— Ft. Hays Kansas State College, FT. HAYS; Kansas State 
Teachers College, EMPORIA; KENTUCK Y— University of Kentucky, LEXINGTON; LOUISIANA—State Dept. of Education, BATON ROUGE; MAINE— 
University of Maine, ORONO; MASSACHUSETTS—Boston University, BOSTON 16; MICHIGAN—University of Michigan, ANN ARBOR; Michigan 
State University, EAST LANSING; MINNESOTA— University of Minnesota, MINNEAPOLIS 14; MISSISSIPPI— University of Mississippi, HATTIES- 
BURG; MISSOURI— University of Missouri, COLUMBIA; MONTANA— Montana State Film Library, HELENA; NEBRASKA— University of Nebraska, 
LINCOLN; NEVADA— University of Nevada, RENO; NEW HAMPSHIRE—University of New Hampshire, DURHAM; NEW JERSEY—The State 
Museum, TRENTON; NEW MEXICO—Eastern New Mexico University, PORTALES; NEW YORK—State College Film Service, ALBANY; Yeshiva 
University Film Library, NEW YORK 33; Educational Film Library, SYRACUSE 10; NORTH CAROLINA— University of North Carolina, CHAPEL HILL; 
NORTH DAKOTA-— State College Station, FARGO; OHIO— Kent State University, KENT; Twyman Films, Inc., DAYTON 1; Miami University, OXFORD‘ 
OKLAHOMA~— University of Oklahoma, NORMAN; Oklahoma State University, STILLWATER; PENNSYLVANIA—Pennsylvania State University, 
UNIVERSITY PARK; TENNESSEE— University of Tennessee, KNOXVILLE 16; TEXAS— University of Texas, AUSTIN 12; Texas Christian University, 
FORT WORTH 9; UTAH—Brigham Young University, PROVO; University of Utah Extension Div., SALT LAKE CITY 1; WASHINGTON —State College 
of Washington, PULLMAN; Central Washington College of Education, ELLENSBURG; University of Washington, SEATTLE 5; WISCONSIN — University 
of Wisconsin, MADISON 6; DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— Paul L. Brand & Son, WASHINGTON 7; CANADA—Canadian Film Institute, 1762 Carline Ave., 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


For particular information write to: AUDIO-VISUAL CENTER 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 
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Have You Seen These? 


(Continued from page 310) 


School; The School Library Program 
for Children and Young People; Ma- 
terials, Funds, and Staff Needed for 
School Library Programs (Summary); 
School Boards, School Administrators, 
and School Libraries; School Library 
Supervisors; The School Library Staff; 
Curriculum, Coordinators, Teachers, 
and School Libraries; The Materials 
Collection — Selection and Scope; 
Making Materials Easily Accessible in 
the School; The Library in the New 


School; Library Resources and Serv- 
ices in Schools Having Fewer than 200 
Students; Cooperative Planning for 
School Libraries. A selected bibliog- 
raphy is followed by an appendix 
which states policies and specifications 
for library quarters and equipment for 
schools having 200 or more students. 


Magazine Articles 

Single copies of the reprint of 
“Technology in the Classroom—Chal- 
lenges to the School Administrator” 
by Gene C. Fusco (the two parts of 
which appeared in March and May 
issues Of School Life) are available 


QUICK-CHANGE AUDIO-DRILLS 


French, Spanish & German 
For easy teacher use 


© with any or all textbooks 
¢ with or without lab 
© in school and at home 


another NEW pioneering advance from 
MRI-America’s Language Laboratory Leader 


The bridge between grammar and 
conversation. Not a course, but a 
valuable supplement—to develop stu- 
dents’ reflexive use of a language. 
(1) Student hears problem sentence 
recorded by native linguist, (2) 
speaks response, and (3) immediately 
hears recorded master solution. Time 
limit and only one possible solution 
makes student think and speak én the 
language. Each drill comprises 18 LP 
records, teacher’s manual, scripts of 
all 70 lessons. 


More MRI/TRW language laboratories are 
already in use—more are being installed 
today—than all other combined. Why? 


MRI/TRW’s long experience gives schools 
the broadest selection of simplest, easiest- 
to-use equipment. There’s a system to 
match your exact needs for today and to- 
morrow, regardless of size, purpose and 
budget. 
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MRI/TRW leads in tested teaching methods, 
materials, consultation and regional 
seminars. 


Find out for yourself why MRI/TRW Lan- 
guage Laboratories are preferred so over- 
whelmingly. Write today for information 
on MRI/TRW advanced equipment and 
educational services . . . and details on the 
new “Quick-Change Audio-Drills.” 


EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. / 


126 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. * ALgonquin 5-7250 


divisions and subsidiaries serving the educational field 
Magnetic Recording Industries « Dage Television « Bell Sound e Bel Canto e Intellectronics 


World’s Most Complete Line of Language Laboratory Equipment 


AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION 


| 


free from the Publications Inquiry 
Unit, U. 8. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

The California Teachers Association 
Journal devotes its September 1960 is- 
sue to teaching machines. Among 
authors are James Finn, Ann Hyer 
and Robert Snider as co-authors, Gus- 
tav Mathieu, Robert Corrigan, Theo. 
Zschokke, Edward Fry, and Donald 
Robinson. 

“Education in America” is a 30- 
page educational supplement to the 
September 17 issue of the Saturday 
Review which will become a monthly 
feature. With the help of the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 
SR plans also to give similar treatment 
to three other areas (communications, 
science and research, and recording). 
All four will rotate on a weekly basis. 
Paul Woodring and John Scanlon are 
editor and associate editor, respec- 
tively of the education supplement. 

The Secondary School Biological 
Sciences Film Series is described in 
the April 1960 Science Teacher as a 
program to “produce on film a modern 
treatment of classical and contem- 
porary biology designed for the 10th 
grade. The Series will consist of 10 
major units of 12 films each. Thirty 
to 40 additional films are planned to 
supplement and extend the basic 120 
films . . . Full production began in 
July 1959 and the basic Series will be 
available in either color or black and 
white. The 30-minute films will be 
distributed by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company and will be available singly, 
in sets, or as an entire package. A 
teacher’s manual and student’s guide 
will be included.” The above descrip- 
tion was part of an eight-page section 
on the Biological Science Curriculum 
Study. Both the Study and the Film 
Series are projects of the American 
Institute of Biological Sciences. 


Films 


The World Within gives a general 
introduction to the field of parasitol- 


Use FilMagic All Ways! 


—FilMagic Cloths Hand-Clean Films, Records. 
—FilMagic Tapes For Film Cleaning Machines. 
—FilMagic Pylon Kits For Tape Recorders. 


—FilMagic Pylon Kits for 16MM SOF PRO- 
JECTORS. 


—Get Best Results With FilMagic Silicones! 


MANUFACTURED & GUARANTEED BY 


THE DISTRIBUTOR’S; GROUP, INC. 


204 FOURTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
ATLANTA 13, GEORGIA 
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ogy and its relation to biology and 
medicine. (Department of Visual Com- 
munications, University of California, 
Los Angeles 24; 16mm, sound, color, 
27 minutes; $195; also available for 
rental. ) 

Life and Death of a Cell is a visual- 
ization of the concepts of modern cell 
theory. Explains how the cell embodies 
all the functions and properties com- 
mon to living things. (Department of 
Visual Communications, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24; 16mm, 
sound, color, 22 minutes; $195; also 
available for rental.) 

TVA and the Nation describes 
the national benefits from TVA’s re- 
source development program. (TVA 
Information Office, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
16mm, 2-reel, color; black and white 
prints available for television.) 

The World of Helen Keller shows 
Miss Keller at work at home in West- 
port, Connecticut, and on her trips 
abroad in the service of the blind. Nar- 
rated by Katherine Cornell who also 
appears in the film. (Harvest Films, 
Inc., 90 Riverside Drive, New York 
24; 16mm, 132 minutes; free loan.) 


Filmstrips 


The Arab World—A Bridge of Cen- 
turies deals with the bond between old 
and new ways of Arab life, the sacred 
places of the Bible, the emergence of 
the modern Arab from centuries of 
traditions. Designed for use in social 
studies classes. (Free loan from Audio- 
visual Associates, Box 243, Bronxville, 
New York; 85 single frames; color; 
with manual.) 

The Story of Malaya and Natural 
Rubber treats the growing and hand- 
ling of rubber at the source and in- 
cludes material on life in Malaya and 
other Southeast Asian countries. (Free 
loan from Audiovisual Associates. ) 


TV Series 


Driver Education, a television series 
of 29 films designed to supplement the 
classroom phase of driver education, 


is divided into three major areas of 
discussion: the driver, the car, and 
the roadway. (NET Film Service, 
Indiana University, Bloomington; 30 
minutes, $125 for each film.) 

Exploring Nature, a TV series of 30 
half-hour programs, features William 
Weston of Harvard University com- 
municating the world of living things 
to children in the upper intermediate 
level. (Produced by Charles Walcott 
under the supervision of the Education 
Department of the Massachusetts Au- 
dubon Society; available on videotape 
for $7500, kinescope, $2450.) 


Electricity Kit 


The Basic Electricity Kit plus a 
teachers outline will permit 14 simple 
experiments to teach these principles: 
nature of electricity, structure of mat- 
ter including electrons and atoms; the 
meaning of volts; amperes and current 
as well as resistance and magnetism 
which are explained in terms of elec- 
trons. Write to: Science Education 
Division, Product Design Company, 
2796 Middlefield Road, Redwood 
City, Calif. Suitable for fifth through 
ninth grades. 
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ARITHMETIC FILMS 


for 


PRIMARY GRADES 


© NUMBERS FOR BEGINNERS 
e ADDING AND SUBTRACTING 


Each 11 minutes—color or b& W 


BASIC FILMS FOR 
ESTABLISHING UNDERSTANDING 
Preview Prints Available 


Johnson Hunt Productions 


FILM CENTER 


\ CANADA 


L 


CALIFORNIA 


pioneer in Educational Television— 
fulfills your complete needs 


q easy-to-use, 
easy-to-keep- 


Dage experience in educational TV, avail- 
able through TRW’s Educational Electronics 
Division, brings you many benefits beyond 
equipment planning and installation. 

You'll discover many helpful ideas and tech- 
niques, for example, in “Television in Teach- 
ing,” our latest publication. From a teacher's 
point of view, it discusses educational TV’s 
potential, its contributions to teaching and 
efficiency . . . traces the steps in starting a 
program. 


On-the-scene consultation and training, 
backed by TRW electronic and teaching 
know-how, can help you plan the complete 
Educational TV system to meet today’s and 
tomorrow’s—needs. Start small—as little as 
one camera and viewing monitor—or with 
the largest system; confident that equipment 
will not be obsolete, regardless of growth. 


Write or phone today for information about 
Dage Educational Television Equipment and 
educational services—and your copy of 
“Television in Teaching.” 


EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. / 


126 Fifth Avenue, New York 11,N. Y. © ALgonquin 5-7250 


divisions and subsidiaries serving the educational field: 
Magnetic Recording industries * Dage Television ¢ Bell Sound + Bel Canto « intellectronics 
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NOW— 
AUDIO AUTOMATION 


FOR EASIER TEACHING 
AND SELF-TRA/NING 


— 


“ADD+A+TRACK" WIA 


e Dynamic advance in the use of a tape recorder 
for Modern Teaching! « Develops oral skills and 
promotes retention! e Excellent for language and 
speech students—speeds learning! e Helpful to 
music students — helps improve technique! e 
Benefits teachers—saves time and energy! 


Versatile V-M ‘“‘Add-A-Track”’ offers unlimited 
opportunities for powerfully effective teaching 
methods! Record instructions on one track, rewind 
the tape and student may record on another track 
while /istening to the first track. On playback, both 
recordings are heard simultaneously! The student 
can re-record his.voice or instrument, repeatedly, 
without affecting the first (or master) track in any 
way. He can even play a duet with himself! V-M/ 
‘tape-o-matic’ 4-Track Stereo/Play Tape Recorder 
with “‘Add-A-Track”” Model 720. .. $225.00 List* 


*Slightly Higher West 


of mM usic® 


V-M CORPORATION ¢ BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


the oice 


V-M ALSO OFFERS A COMPLETE “AUDIO LEARNING CENTER” PROPOSAL— 
FROM ONE UNIT TO AS MANY AS YOUR LANGUAGE LABORATORY REQUIRES. 


V-M CorpPoraATION 
Dept. AV 1160 

305 Territorial Road — 
Benton Harbor, Michigan NAME 


Please send me additional 
information without obliga- ADDRESS 
tion on V-M Tape Record- 
ers, and “‘Audio Learning 
Center’ proposal. 
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News Notes 


Dr. EpGar DALE, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, addressed the audiovisual sec- 
tion of the New York Society for the 
Experimental Study of Education at 
its November 4 meeting in New York 
City. Dr. Dale’s topic was “What Is 
an Educative Environment?” Edward 
Bernard was chairman of the meeting; 
Florence Freedman of Hunter Col- 
lege, discussion leader. Because of 
widespread interest in Dr. Dale’s ad- 
dress the meeting was co-sponsored by 
EFLA, the Metropolitan AV Associa- 
tion, and the New York Film Council. 
Esther Berg is chairman of the audio- 
visual section. 

HOMER HUMBERT, advertising man- 
ager of AVI since its beginning, has 
resigned his post 
with this magazine 
and as advertising 
manager for the 
NEA Journal. The 
many friends he 
has made during 
his years of service 
with AVI will be 
glad to know that 
he remains in the 
audiovisual field. | Mr. Humbert 
Mr. Humbert has been engaged by 
Monitor Language Laboratories in 
Washington, D. C. to assume adver- 
tising and promotional responsibilities. 

OLWYN O’CONNOR writes that the 
New York State Audiovisual Council 
will hold its annual winter meeting at 
Syracuse December 8-10. Hotel Syra- 
cuse is the meeting place. 

ARTHUR W. REARDON, assistant pro- 
fessor of education at the University 
of Maine, has been named director of 
the University’s AV center. He suc- 
ceeds Clarence O. Bergeson who, as 
associate professor of education, is 
teaching audiovisual courses at Penn- 
sylvania State University. Mr. Rear- 
don is a graduate of Boston University 
and holds an M.S. degree from Keene 
Teachers College. He has served in 
teaching and administrative capacities 
in public schools in New Jersey, New 
York, and Vermont, and has also been 
associated with private enterprise. 
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“,.. quiet order helps our students concentrate— 
our Pageant Projectors help maintain this quiet.” 


Says O. U. Johansen, 


Principal at the new 
Riverview Senior High 
School, Sarasota, Florida, 
selected by A.A.S.A. for 
its exhibit of outstanding 
school designs: 


Kodak Pageant Projector 


“It’s an old problem: 

“You're showing a movie in one class- 
room. The sound must be loud enough for 
that class to hear, but not so loud as to spill 
over into other nearby classes. 

“We feel that our Kodak Pageant Projec- 
tor has contributed measurably toward our 
maintaining this school’s atmosphere of 
quiet order, so essential to a serious stu- 
dent’s concentration. 

“Our Kodak Pageant Projector operates 
so quietly, we don’t have to turn up the 
volume to drown out machine noises. 


“Since the Pageant has a good audio 
system, the entire class can hear the sound 
clearly without effort, even though volume 
levels are kept low.” ; 

If you're not at the movie, you don’t have 
to listen to it .. . an important point to keep 
in mind. Your Kodak A-V dealer will dem- 
onstrate how quietly the Kodak Pageant 
Projector operates, and how efficiently it 
meets many other common A-V require- 
ments. Call him or write for Pageant Bul- 
letin V3-22—no obligation either way, of 
course. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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* FACTS ABOUT FILM 
* FACTS ABOUT PROJECTION 


* THE AUDIO-VISUAL SUPER- 
VISOR 


Three films containing complete es- 
sentials of audio-visual training and 
guidance. Every phase of 16mm film 
work—FILM HANDLING—FILM 
PROJECTION—the OBJECTIVES 
and RESPONSIBILITIES of the 
SUPERVISOR are examined. This 
new and completely revised COLOR 
series covers the methods, physical 
requirements, and special techniques 
expected of first-rate audio-visual 
practice. 


A complete list of more than 
fifty graded FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGE films, recommended for 
urchase under Title III of the 
ational Defense Education Act 
is available upon request. 


Ask for International Film Bureau's 
new catalog supplement. 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 
332 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Is Your 


Scratched? 
Dirty? 
Brittle? 
Stained? 
Worn? 
Rainy? 
Damaged? 


Then why not try 


THE FILM DOCTORS” 


Specialists in the Science of 


FILM REJUVENATION | 


RAPIDWELD Process for: 
® Scratch-Removal © Dirt 


Abrasions “Rain” 


rapid 


37-020 27th Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Founded 1940 


Send for Free Brochure, ‘“‘Facts on Film Care” 
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Membership Directive 
Calls for Creativity, 
Minimum Red Tape 


“WE WANT MAXIMUM CREATIVITY and 
action with minimum red tape,” writes 
Membership Chairman Carlton Erick- 
son in his first directive to Area, Spe- 
cial, and State chairmen. Among tar- 
get groups cited are: state association 


members; principals (who can be 
urged to take out school service 
plans); school superintendents; teach- 


ers and supervisors interested in in- 
structional technology; inservice edu- 
cation classes; local industrial training 
directors; military directors and their 
AV specialists; and college and univer- 
sity teachers of AV, TV, and com- 
munication courses. 

The directive also has some tips for 
state chairmen including a quote from 
Ron Hunt: “Look for new blood. 
Make people feel wanted.” 

Erickson’s goal for 1961 is 6200 
members by June 1. A membership 
count released by Florence Fan on 
September 30 shows 4808 members. 


PERHAPS even Dr. Edgar Dale, pro- 
fessor of education at Ohio State Uni- 
verity, cannot recognize his “Cone of 
Experience,” here transformed into a 
native Far East symbol—the “Pagoda 
of Experience.” 

Mr. Albert Yuan, director of the 
audiovisual center of National Taiwan 
University. studied audiovisual edu- 
cation at Indiana University under the 
ICA program. Since his return to Tai- 
wan (Formosa), Mr. Yuan has been 
dedicated to improving the traditional 
method of teaching by using audio- 
visual materials. The center which he 
directs produces not only simple, in- 
expensive instructional materials, but 
also more highly technical and com- 
plex materials involving time lapse and 
micro cinematography for professors 
doing research. Recently, correspond- 
ence with Mr. Yuan reveals their in- 
terest in such new developments as 
teaching machines. 

A local audiovisual association has 
been organized by Mr. Yuan which 
consists of about 600 teachers who are 
interested in audiovisual education. 

A newsletter is published every two 
months. It is in a copy of the news- 
letter recently received at the DAVI 
office that the “Pagoda of Experience,” 
appeared. 

An article, Dr. Dale ’s “The Future 
of Reading,” is also translated into 
the native language-—FLORENCE FAN 


Glastonbury Has 
Million-Dollar 
Language Project 


THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
contract with the Glastonbury, Con- 
necticut, public schools announced 
last spring will run into a million dol- 
lars and will extend over two years. 
It is authorized under Title VI of 
NDEA. The project involves the de- 
velopment of experimental materials 
for teaching French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish in Grades 7 
through 12. Mary P. Thompson, di- 
rector of curriculum at Glastonbury, 
is project coordinator. Frederick D. 
Eddy, co-editor with Elton Hocking 
of the September 1959 language issue 
of AVI, is also associated with the 
project. 

Under the terms of the contract, 
the Glastonbury school system will 
produce by June 1962, student work- 
books, manuals of instruction for 
teachers, magnetic tape recordings for 
use in language labs, audio-lingual 
homework discs, and a series of tests. 
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NEW BESELER ©) 
JUST OFF THE BOARD MASTER VU-GRAPH 


(Series 7700) 
LOWEST COST LOW SILHOUETTE 
OVERHEAD PROJECTORS 


The new Beseler Master Vu-Graph Series 7700 pro- 
vides the brilliance, power and capacity of largest 
overhead projectors in a unit with an extremely low 
silhouette — at the lowest cost of any comparable 
equipment. As with larger units, it projects in fully 
lighted rooms from 10” x 10” transparencies to a 
uniformly brilliant 13’x 13’ image. Yet, projection 
head and overall dimensions are so compact that it 
eliminates virtually all obstruction to eye-contact be- 


© 


BESELER 


tween class and instructor. Equally important, it in- TU 
sures perfect visibility of the image from every seat ae | 
in largest classrooms or auditoriums. == 

Features of this unique projector include: Ss | 


@ Compact Projection Head only 7” x 6” 
Projection Head Height only 172” maximum 
Overall Size only 23” x x 

1000 Watt Brilliance 

Internal Cellophane Writing Device 
Maximum Portability 


TA 


advanced Beseler product. For com- 
plete specifications write: 


Your Beseler A-V Dealer will gladly 4 
arrange a free demonstration of this q* = 

4 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY 
213 S. 18th St., East Orange, New Jersey 


NEW BONUS 
RECORDED TAPE 


Some of our greatest popular songs — “Full Moon and Empty 
Arms,” “Till the End of Time,” “Stranger in Paradise” — took 
their melodies from the classics. Eight of these lovely themes — 
in their original classical setting — are the basis for “Classics 
that Made the Hit Parade.” : 

This unusual program, professionally -recbrded in sparkling 
full fidelity on Audiotape, is available RIGHT Now from Audio- 
tape dealers everywhere. (And only from Audiotape dealers.) 
Don’t pass up this unique opportunity to get a fine recorded 
tape at a bargain price. 


e Manufactured by AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, New York 
nen Offices in Hollywood & Chicago 


DETAILS OF THE PROGRAM 
Borodin ...«+++++e++ Polovtsian Dances from Prince Igor 


(Stranger in Paradise) 
Tchaikovsky « « + « « « « « «Symphony No. 5 in E (Moon Love) 
Waldteufel.......+...Espana Waltz (Hot Diggity) 
Chopin ....++++++-+- Polonaise No. 6, in Ab Major 

(Till the End of Time) 
Tchaikovsky. No. 6 in B 

(The Story of a Starry Night) 
Rachmaninoff. « « «Piano Concerto No. 2 in C Minor 

(Full Moon and Empty Arms) 
Chopin Fantasie Impromptu inC# Minor 

(I'm Always Chasing Rainbows) 


Tchaikovsky. Romeo and Juliet Overture (Our Love) 


This exciting recording is available 
in a special bonus package at ail 
Audiotape dealers. The package con- 
tains one 7-inch reel of Audiotape (on 
14%-mil acetate base) and the valu- 
able “Classics that Made the Hit 
Parade” program (professionally re- 


DETAILS OF THE OFFER 


See your Audiotape dealer now! 


corded on Audiotape). For both items, 
you pay only the price of two reels 
of Audiotape, pius $1. And you have 
your choice of the half-hour two-track 
stereo program or the 55-minute 
monaural or four-track stereo ver- 
sions — ali at 74% ips. 
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Available now from DAVI at $7.50 the copy 
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Star 


AUDIO-VISUAL VENETIAN BLINDS 


As more new schools are built . .. more Eastern’s 
Star venetian blinds are built-in. The flick of 

a cord turns the brightest classroom into a dark 
projection room . . . to meet the most exacting 
requirements for audio-visual education. Stronger, 
wider “‘S’’-shaped slats interlock when closed 

to turn day into night . . . open up for a clearer 
view, better-reading diffused light. 


Also, every Eastern’s Star slat has a protective 
coat of miraculous Du Pont ‘“‘Ludox’’* that 
never needs washing . . 
cuts maintenance to an 
occasional dusting. 


Send coupon for full 
details, today! 

*Du Pont’s registered trade- 
mark for its anti-soil compound. 


‘ 


close tighter, 


Eastern Products Corp., 1601 Wicomico St., Baltimore 30, Md. 
Please send full details on Eastern’s Star Audio-Visual Venetian Blinds, 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


| 
(OF a “dark” room! 
; 
| ‘ 
makers of Eastern Drapery Hardware in ae 
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EXTRA DIVIDENDS FOR DAVI 


YEAR AGO, I would have said “We'll never have 
another DAVI national membership chairman to 
equal Clyde Miller.” But we do, we have Carlton Erick- 
son. I had forgotten that just as every invention is an 
extension of previous inventions, so in an organization, 
each succeeding leader, if he is alert, builds on the 
successes of previous leaders. Each officer and com- 
mittee member of DAVI can move upward from the 
platform built by his predecessors. As executive secre- 
tary of DAVI, I have the opportunity to build on the 
work of previous executive secretaries. 

You will each of you, I know from past experiences, 
support the national, regional, and state leaders of the 
DAVI membership drive. | would like to add to this 
charge another: support of the NEA membership goal. 

Last year a total of 713,994 teachers were enrolled 
as members of the NEA. This was the largest member- 
ship in NEA history; however, it only represented 49 
percent of the teachers of the United States. By resolu- 
tion of the NEA Representative Assembly, the National 
Education Association is advancing on a bold program 
to enroll “a million or more by °64,” thereby achieving 
a breakthrough to NEA membership which will allow 
us to speak for a majority of teachers in America. This 
means enrolling an additional 75,000 teachers per year. 
The cooperation of each of the NEA departments has 
been requested. 

Each of you can from personal experience “show and 
tell” colleagues about the advantages of DAVI member- 
ship. Fewer of you probably realize the relationship of 
NEA membership to the attainment of national AV 
objectives. This is a very narrow and selfish way to 
look at NEA membership with its many professional! 
advantages. Nevertheless, it is information of which 
all DAVI members should be aware. 

DAVI is for the most part made up of educators 
spending all or part of their time in some aspect of the 
audiovisual field. The unique function of DAVI, there- 
fore, is to upgrade the work of its members to the end 
that they can make their maximum contribution to the 
educational effort. But AV is service-oriented. For our 
services to be available and used, it is necessary for 
educators in all other special areas to be knowledgeable 
about our field. Although DAVI plays an important 
role in these other organizations, it can never, nor I 
believe should ever, be expected to finance, man, and 
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organize the growing demands for assistance coming 
from other educational groups. 

This is a role that the NEA should be and is playing, 
financed through NEA dues. This support makes pos- 
sible such activities as helping to plan and to participate 
in conventions and conferences of others, consultation 
re AV problems, dissemination of information, provi- 
sion of AV equipment and related services, preview 
service for NEA headquarters staff, and seminars on 
key problems. When NEA dues were increased in 1957, 
the NEA employed an ETV Consultant, added a pro- 
fessional photographer, and increased the staff in the 
art department. In addition, the NEA demonstrates the 
use of the newer media through the extensive use made 
of TV, motion pictures, and filmstrips in its public 
information program. 

It is difficult in as diverse an organization as the NEA 
to determine how much of the total budget goes into 
the use (and improvement of use) of the new media, 
but I estimate that the figure is at least $450,000. Of 
this about $100,000 is spent directly on improving 
educational use of the new media through the NEA’s 
Division of Instructional Service. These estimates take 
no cognizance of expenditures for equipment, art and 
photographic. service, and indirect support costs. 

In other words, I estimate that the $10 dues of 
10,000 teachers like yourself are being spent by the 
NEA this year for AV instructional services plus the 
dues of about 35,000 more for use of the new media in 
information programs. I believe you will agree with me 
when I say that I doubt if any group of educators 
benefits so directly from the expenditure of NEA dues. 

This is only one reason, but a very good one, for you 
to be an NEA member and urge all your colleagues to 
do the same. Our Constitution reads: “Active member- 
ship in DAVI is limited to members of the National 
Education Association. Active members only are en- 
titled to vote and/or hold office.” We do not know how 
many DAVI members are also NEA members, but the 
last spot check made by the NEA in 1959 (checking 
one member out of 20) showed only 42 percent. Let’s 
aim for 100 percent as our contribution toward “a 
million or more by °64.” 
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@ Nationally known for the manufacture of 
high quality electronic and electro-mechanical 
components for military and industrial appli- 


cations, Bernco now proudly unveils the newest 
development in electronic teaching aids. . . the 
MARK VII Language Laboratory. 

Custom designed and engineered to the re- 
quirements of your staff’s teaching techniques, 
each Bernco installation performs every mod- 
ern Language Laboratory function, with “push 
button” simplicity of operation for both teacher 
and students. 

The Bernce Console has all controls within 
easy reach of the teacher’s fingertips. Student 
booths—arranged and positioned for maximum 


Write, wire or phone 


comfort and accessibility—are equipped with 
the latest developments in microphone, head- 
phones, tape deck and control panel. 

Bernco’s Teacher Assistance Program pro- 
vides a continuing service of teaching aids to 
keep your staff posted on the latest techniques 
for improving the effectiveness of your Bernco 
Language Laboratory. 

Compare the Extra Features 
It will be well worth your while to investigate 
and compare this complete new Language Lab- 
oratory system. A Bernco Language Labora- 
tory specialist will be glad to give you all 
details of this highly advanced equipment, tech- 
nical service, and advisory training program. 


BERNCO INCORPORATED ~- 129 EAST MARKET STREET + INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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“Nous étudions le francais intermédiaire."’ 


“Nous sommes en train 
d’étudier le francais 
élémentaire.”’ 

“We are studying 

elementary French." 


“Ce systéme-ci nous permet 
d’apprendre d’autant plus 
rapidement, nous suivons 
des cours de francais 
plus avancés.”’ 

“This system enables us to 
learn so much faster, we 
are taking more advanced 

French lessons.” 


LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


In this typical classroom situation, one 30-position, 2-channel 
Edwards Language Laboratory serves five simultaneous activ- 
ities (4-channel models available when required). 13 beginners 
work on a master lesson using Lesson Channel 1. Nine inter- 
mediate students work on a second lesson using Channel 2. 
Three more advanced students work with tapes saved from 
an advanced class, recording their responses while erasing old 
practice material recorded by previous students. Three absen- 
tees make up work on tapes saved from a previous lesson. 
Two students use a free period for some independent lab 
work. The language laboratory is 
utilized to the fullest extent. Any 
number of separate lesson activ- 
ities or subjects may be handled. 
The instructor has complete con- 
trol over all 30 booths and can 
monitor or communicate with 
any student at any time. The in- 
structor can utilize the Edwards 


‘We're working on intermediate French.” 


“Nous avons manqué la classe hier et 
nous ratrappons les lecons que 
nous avons manquées.”’ 

**‘We were absent yesterday and are 

making up the lessons we missed.” 


“‘Hacemos tareas en 
espafiol durante nuestro 
periodo de estudios.”’ 

‘We're working on Spanish 
assignments during 

our study period.”’ 


erent activities! 


Language Laboratory’s extreme flexibility to include visual 
presentations, channeling sound for films, slides, TV, etc. 
through the lesson channel's auxiliary input. He can use the 
function selector’s RECITE position to channel the recitation of 
one student (or a conversation between himself and one stu- 
dent) to the rest of the group. The instructor may pick up any 
student tape he desires to check, or to hold as a master tape 
for later use. There are many language laboratories, but only 
Edwards offers such versatility and ease. Write today for 
detailed literature on this more effective teaching tool for 
creative language instruction. 
EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
DIVISION: Edwards Company, 
Inc., Dept. B-9, Norwalk, Connecti- 
cut; Edwards of Canada, Limited, 
Owen Sound, Ontario. Better 
Language Instruction, For 
More Students, The Most Effec- 
tive Way. 


©1960 EOWARDS COMPANY, INC. 
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